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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Combine or die 

There’s a lot of confusion displayed 
in Peter Manson’s reply (Letters, 
November 4) to my criticism of 
the CPGB ( Weekly Worker) calling 
themselves the ‘Communist Party of 
Great Britain’ (Letters, October 28). 
Peter uses and then renounces terms 
in an illogical fashion - unless maybe 
he’s differentiating in the same way 
that makes BP no longer mean ‘British 
Petroleum’. 

I cannot be the only comrade 
who has been bemused to hear 
a CPGB (WW) comrade say in a 
meeting, “As our party said in 1920 
...” Of course, there is nothing false 
in that; Peter’s group, but also nearly 
all other left groups as well, are the 
descendants of the work undertaken 90 
years ago by our forebears. And that 
work, which clearly needs repeating, 
is why I am in some agreement with 
the main point of Peter’s reply - that 
we need to unite all the best militants 
in a single Marxist party. 

Well, nearly. I’d like to see a 
Marxist-led party, but I think the best 
way forward is through a new workers’ 
party which should seek to organise all 
those beyond Labour. So I’d rather 
go for what I would expect to be a 
Scottish Socialist Party or Socialist 
Alliance-type of arrangement, in 
which communists would argue for 
leadership, as well as the need to be 
both tighter and lefter, but also where 
we would act democratically towards 
members with centrist or reformist 
socialist views (and who may well 
form the majority). But, yes, a real, 
new CPGB is what is ultimately 
needed. 

And I think we had better move 
quickly; the far left in Britain is 
in danger of near disappearing. 
In Scotland, the greatest political 
organisational advance (at least post¬ 
war), the SSP, split into two warring 
parties, which, as far as I can see, have 
no differences at all in their political 
platforms. The vote for socialist 
candidates in this year’s election was 
an historic low. 

I know that Jill Mountford 
(Alliance for Workers’ Liberty) will 
have worked very hard to put across 
basic socialist ideas to a fair audience 
in the solidly working class Peckham 
constituency in this year’s general 
election. Jeremy Drinkall (Workers 
Power) did the same in neighbouring 
Vauxhall. Far-left candidates have 
in the last few decades often got 
about 1.5% of the vote. Jill got 0.2 
% and Jeremy got 0.3%; and it was 
similar for other socialist candidates 
elsewhere. 

Combine or die. 

Clive Power 
Manchester 

No to leaders 

Having read both articles concerning 
the woeful problems of the Scottish 
Socialist Party (‘Chickens come 
home to roost’ and ‘How did it 
come to this?’, November 4), I was 
surprised that neither writer felt 
obliged to criticise the leadership 
factor. Invariably, on the ballot papers, 
the SSP felt it necessary to add in 
brackets to its name the qualification, 
“convenor: Tommy Sheridan”. 

Nor did either writer feel it 
necessary for any debate on the 
practice of secret executive committee 
meetings or take issue with restricted 
secret minutes of EC meetings. The 
SSP membership was barred from 
access to both. 

Socialism will not be established 
by leaders, but by thinking men 
and women. The basic position that 


ordinary people are not capable of 
understanding socialism and therefore 
need leaders to tell them what to do 
involves a hierarchically structured 
leadership operating in secret and able 
to hand down ‘the party line’ to the 
rank-and-file membership. 

The SSP put forward Tommy 
Sheridan as its leader and sought to 
get workers to follow him and paid 
the price of that association. Workers 
should rely on their own understanding 
and democratic self-organisation, not 
on leaders. 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Unlikely 

bedfellows 

I must correct an error of fact in my 
article on the state of the Scottish 
left (‘How did it come to this?’, 
November 4). I was wrong to report 
that the Scottish Socialist Party had 
not attended the RMT-organised 
meeting on October 2 that discussed 
left cooperation in next year’s 
Scottish parliamentary elections. In 
fact, two representatives of the SSP 
were present. Frances Curran, co¬ 
spokesperson of the party, spoke from 
the platform. Tommy Sheridan was in 
the body of the hall, but did not speak. 

A recall meeting took place 
on November 6 and two SSP 
representatives joined the steering 
committee of the RMT initiative as 
observers. 

The fact that the different factions 
of the pre-2006 SSP are attending 
the same meetings raises a glimmer 
of hope that the left in Scotland may 
begin to get its act together. 

Moves towards left unity in 
Scotland (and in Britain) still appear 
exceedingly remote. Currently, the 
biggest obstacle to progress is the 
trial for perjury of Tommy and Gail 
Sheridan. The suggestion in the 
SSP’s June 2009 statement that the 
conclusion of the trial will facilitate a 
“full, open and democratic discussion 
around left unity in Scotland” is not 
at all realistic - a point I originally 
made, but that the Weekly Worker team 
replaced with a blunter assertion about 
the improbability of left unity. 

The fact is the trial is deepening 
antagonisms. Over the last four years, 
some members of the SSP have given 
every impression of encouraging the 
authorities to lay perjury charges 
against the Sheridans - in other 
words, of using the state to clear 
themselves of the accusation Tommy 
Sheridan pressed after the original 
libel proceedings in 2006 that they 
were “scabs”. 

But even if Tommy Sheridan 
goes to prison he will continue to 
exercise political influence. The aura 
of martyrdom might even magnify 
it. The SSP leadership was correct to 
urge him back in 2004 not to use legal 
channels to defend himself. It is advice 
they should have taken themselves. 

Nevertheless, there is no substitute 
for discussion. Negotiations between 
the warring factions should have 
started years ago. It is still possible 
(if unlikely) that Solidarity and the 
SSP will pull back from offering 
competing left slates in the Scottish 
parliamentary elections in May next 
year. 

George Galloway’s expression of 
interest this week in fighting for a seat 
in the Scottish parliament complicates 
matters. Who would top a united left 
list in Glasgow? A possibly jailed 
Tommy Sheridan, George Galloway 
or Frances Curran? Just to pose the 
question lays bare the barriers to 
progress. 

However, sometimes necessity can 
make unlikely political bedfellows. 
In my view, left activists should 
apply maximum pressure to urge 


the left to stand only a single slate 
in each Scottish region in May 
2011. Left unity, even on a minimal 
platform, creates a much more fertile 
environment to advance the case for 
the single, yet pluralist, communist 
party uniting around a principled 
programme that the working class 
needs. 

Nick Rogers 

London 

Out of the box 

I’m sure the Weekly Worker will 
have an article or two on the Tory 
exploitation scheme euphemistically 
called ‘community work’. This letter 
is not so much a commentary on this, 
but a follow-up to my previous letter, 
‘Bubbling’ (October 15 2009). 

The Draft programme isn’t so 
much the Draft programme of the 
CPGB as it is the Draft programme 
of Jack Conrad, as evidenced by the 
deficiency of discussion on unemploy¬ 
ment and on altering the economic 
sections of that programme to allow 
more economically radical demands. 
Nonetheless, some economically 
radical demands are more important 
than others, among them the propos¬ 
als of left economists Hyman Minsky 
and Rudolf Meidner, and I feel these 
should be discussed (also as an out- 
of-the-box means of discrediting what 
remains of social democracy): 

1. Universalisation of annual, non- 
deflationary adjustments for all 
non-executive and non-celebrity 
remunerations, pensions and insurance 
benefits to at least match rising costs 
of living. 

2. Fuller socio-income democracy 
through direct proposals and 
rejections - at the national level and 
above - regarding the creation and 
adjustment of income multiple limits 
in all industries, for all major working 
class and other professions, and across 
all types of income. 

3. The realisation of zero 
unemployment structurally and 
cyclically by means of expanding 
public services to fully include 
employment of last resort for 
consumer services 

4. The increase of real social 
savings and investment by first 
means of mandatory and significant 
redistributions of annual business 
profits, by private enterprises with 
more workers than a defined threshold, 
as non-tradable and superior voting 
shares to be held by geographically 
organised worker funds. 

5. Enabling the full replacement of 
the hiring of labour for small-business 
profit by cooperative production, and 
also society’s cooperative production 
of goods and services to be regulated 
by cooperatives under their common 
plans. 

Despite the broad economism of 
the Krichevskii-Trotsky method of 
transitory action platformism (not at 
all worthy of the term ‘transitional pro¬ 
gramme’), these specific demands are 
more than adequate as replacements for 
the slogans pertaining to sliding scales 
of wages and hours, public works, and 
nationalise-the-top-such-and-such. 
Jacob Richter 
email 

Rights for jobs? 

I’m sure Weekly Worker readers will 
be interested in a question raised by 
the Socialist Workers Party central 
committee in the second of this year’s 
SWP internal bulletins ( Pre-confer¬ 
ence Bulletin No2, November). 

Responding to a submission in 
Pre-conference Bulletin Nol from 
four rank-and-file comrades, which 
included the statement that voluntary 
redundancy can seem like “a victory 
on points” to workers threatened with 
compulsory dismissal, the CC was 


outraged. It took the time in its own 
rambling perspectives statement on 
‘Politics in the workplace’ to dismiss 
the notion that voluntary redundancy 
(VR) is ever acceptable: “We are 
against all redundancies. We think 
that a VR is a job lost. These aren’t 
our jobs to sell and we should ‘fight 
for every job’.” 

Not content with voicing this frank¬ 
ly idiotic opinion, the CC goes on to 
threaten any comrade who might be 
tempted to leave their job in exchange 
for cash with dire consequences: “No 
SWP member can take a VR. There 
may be cases where there are extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. But any decision 
can only be made in conjunction with 
the industrial department and/or the 
CC. If there is no consultation with the 
SWP, disciplinary action will be taken 
against anyone who takes a VR.” 

To my mind this is absolutely 
crazy. It is completely the wrong way 
to view the question. Revolutionaries 
do not defend and promote the thing 
called ‘jobs’, but instead fight for the 
rights of the workers who do them - 
along with those of former workers, 
future workers and the unemployed. 
Those rights must include the freedom 
to leave a job, whether to seek a better 
paid or less unpleasant one, to take 
early retirement or whatever. 

The notion that it is a betrayal of 
your fellow workers or future employ¬ 
ees to take voluntary redundancy is 
a nonsense. Presumably SWP mem¬ 
bers who have reached 60 or 65 must 
on no account accept retirement in 
workplaces where management are 
looking to cut staff through ‘natural 
wastage’. That would be another “job 
lost”, after all. 

While we must not compromise on 
our opposition to cuts in public ser¬ 
vices, this is different from demand¬ 
ing the indefinite continuation of all 
current posts. We are for the scrap¬ 
ping of Trident, for example, and we 
would positively welcome the transfer 
of workers employed in producing it 
to useful work. Surely the demand 
should be for no loss of income for 
workers no longer required by either 
their capitalist employer or the state, 
not the insistence that everything must 
remain the same. 

Concretely, all workers occupying 
posts considered ‘redundant’ must 
be offered either another job with no 
loss of pay or status, or benefit at the 
same rate while they are being re¬ 
trained at state expense. To win this 
sort of ‘voluntary redundancy’ would 
be more like a knockout than a “vic¬ 
tory on points”. 

While, obviously, we are very far 
from having won such demands, to¬ 
day there are thousands of workers 


O ur fund received a big boost 
last week in the shape of a 
tremendous £100 cheque from 
comrade TG. 

After a poor couple of weeks 
in terms of snail mail, it was nice 
to get more than one donation that 
way. As well as TG’s big one, there 
were donations from GF (£25) and 
DS (£20), not to mention the fiver 
that DC added to his resubscription. 

The gifts received via our web¬ 
site were more modest, but just as 
welcome. Thanks to EJ, who won¬ 
dered why I didn’t mention his £5 
last week (sorry, comrade, I just 
forgot!), and to GJ, who stumped 
up precisely £1. Unlike EJ, he 
didn’t leave any message, so per¬ 
haps he was just testing the link to 
see if it worked. It does, comrade, 


who would jump at the chance to es¬ 
cape a dead-end job (the equivalent 
of building Trident) in exchange for 
something like a year’s wages. Good 
luck to them - and to SWP members 
who feel the same! 

Ray 

Surrey 

Denied equality 

A heterosexual couple, Tom Freeman 
and Katherine Doyle, were refused a 
civil partnership at Islington register 
office on November 9. The registrar 
cited the legal ban on opposite-sex 
civil partnerships as the reason for 
the refusal. 

Katherine Doyle, partner of Tom 
Freeman, said: “The refusal was ex¬ 
pected, but it is still very frustrating. 
We are committed to each other and 
really want a civil partnership. We 
don’t like the patriarchal traditions of 
marriage and don’t want to be called 
husband and wife. Tom and I see each 
other as equal partners. That’s why 
civil partnerships appeal to us. They 
are more egalitarian and better reflect 
our relationship.” 

In a democratic society, everyone 
should be equal before the law. There 
should be no legal discrimination 
based on sexual orientation. Denying 
heterosexual couples the right to have 
a civil partnership is discriminatory 
and offensive. The bans on same-sex 
civil marriages and on opposite-sex 
civil partnerships are a form of sexual 
apartheid. There is one law for straight 
couples and another law for gay part¬ 
ners. Two wrongs don’t make a right. 

Tom and Katherine’s application is 
part of the new Equal Love campaign, 
which seeks the repeal of the twin pro¬ 
hibitions on gay civil marriages and 
heterosexual civil partnerships. Equal 
Love is organised by the gay rights 
group, Outrage. 

We see the campaign as a historic 
quest for justice; morally equivalent 
to the campaigns to overturn the bans 
on inter-racial marriage in apartheid 
South Africa and the deep south of 
the USA. Our aim is to secure equal¬ 
ity in civil marriage and civil partner¬ 
ship law. We want both systems open 
to all couples, gay and straight, so 
that everyone has a free and equal 
choice. 

Public attitudes have shifted 
strongly in favour of allowing gay 
couples to marry. A Populus opinion 
poll in June 2009 found that 61% of 
the public believe that gay couples 
“should have an equal right to get 
married, not just to have civil partner¬ 
ships”. Only 33% disagreed. 

Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 


and our November fighting fund 
has gone up as a result! Anyway, 
£6 via PayPal is definitely at the 
lower end of our expectations - es¬ 
pecially as the number of visits to 
our website seems to be on the up 
again: we had 11,252 last week. 

We also received some handy 
standing order gifts, including 
from RMB (£50) and CG (£20). 
In all our total increased by £266, 
pushing it up to £455. But we need 
£1,250 and we have to step up the 
pace over the next couple of weeks. 
Can you help? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Testing the link 
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IRELAND 


Budget crisis 
deepens 



T he US-based financial news 
channel, Bloomberg TV, this 
week announced that Ireland 
is going bankrupt. Rumours abound 
about how much money is left in the 
till - with Bloomberg arguing that 
there are only 60 days-worth left, 
although the Irish National Treasury 
Agency maintains that it will not be 
until the middle of next year before 
the funds run out. 

The nervousness of the markets 
was reflected in a new rise in the cost 
of Irish borrowing - to 8.14%. This is 
despite the attempts of the government 
to reassure international investors that 
it is doing all in its power to rein in 
spending. The plan is to go back to 
the bond markets next year once the 
draconian budget is pushed through 
on December 7. Another €6 billion in 
cuts is due, leading to a further mas¬ 
sive reduction in public services and 
a programme of mass redundancies 
in the health service. But government 
policy cannot be said to have been a 
great success so far - if interest rates 
continue to climb, the cost of further 
borrowing could become prohibitive. 

Meanwhile the EU economic and 
monetary affairs commissioner, Ollie 
Rehn, is in Ireland to support the com¬ 
ing budget and the austerity measures. 
He has made it plain that the future 
is very bleak and that even more ‘dif¬ 
ficult’ decisions need to be taken. It 
is obvious that the plan is to suck as 
much money out of state provision as 
possible to keep the economy afloat. 
The impact on the working class is 
enormous and the fear is intense. A 
Red C poll this week showed that 49% 
of people interviewed felt unwell with 
stress and many had been unable to 
visit their doctors because of lack 
of money. The same poll reflected 
a loathing of the government, with 
just 11% supporting Brian Cowen to 
continue as taoiseach. Enda Kenny of 
Fine Gael, the main opposition party, 
fared little better, with 23%. Eamonn 
Gilmore of the Labour Party contin¬ 
ues to increase his support, with 39%. 1 
And with a by-election this month 
almost certain to reduce the govern¬ 
ment’s majority to just two TDs, the 
Fianna Fail/Green coalition is looking 
extremely unstable. 

Opposition has started to gather 
momentum once more. More than 
25,000 students marched in Dublin 
last week in a demonstration which 
was angry and militant - and came 
under attack from the Gardai. The 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions has 
announced a national demonstration 


on November 27. Other protests and 
marches are being planned to coincide 
with the budget. It seems that we are 
in for a very volatile period. The gov¬ 
ernment is warning that if the budget 
does not go through we risk losing our 
national sovereignty and even worse 
cuts will ensue. But it is obvious that 
the EU is already overseeing the at¬ 
tacks. Stoking up such fears might 
work in the short term, but the mood 
can also very quickly translate into 
collective rage. The working class is 
desperate. We urgently need an or¬ 
ganisation to provide leadership. 

In such circumstances it is, of 
course, vital that the left gets its 
act together. The announcement by 
the Socialist Workers Party-backed 
People Before Profit Alliance (PBPA) 
of a left coalition to contest the forth¬ 
coming general election has created 
cautious hope. But at the moment it 
is difficult to know how serious an 
initiative it is. 

The PBPA issued a press release on 
October 27 welcoming the formation 
of the United Left Alliance (ULA) on 
October 24. It is reportedly made up 
of the Socialist Party in Ireland, the 
Tipperary Workers and Unemployed 
Group, councillors in Sligo under 
Declan Bree, and the PBPA itself 
(the SWP is not officially involved 
under its own name). In fact the PBPA 
seems at the present time to be the 
only body actually mentioning it. No 
reference can be found on either the 
SWP or Socialist Party websites at 
the time of writing this report. The 
latest copy of Socialist Worker does 
not even advertise the public launch 
meeting due to held on November 26. 
All very strange. 

According to the press release, the 
plan is to stand candidates through¬ 
out the country in the next general 
election. While officially this may not 
take place until 2012, it looks certain 
that a snap election will be called 
well before then. We are told that the 
programme has already been agreed 
between the participants. Eighteen 
candidates are also approved, 
with more under discussion. 

The lack of transparency evi¬ 
dent in the setting up of this 
alliance is already being de¬ 
bated on various blogs. An 
open debate on programme 
and perspectives is vital for 
the left and workers’ move¬ 
ment - not the announcement 
of a fait accompli. 

According to the PBPA, 
however, the alliance 
will be 


basic programme and aims”. The 
press release goes on to express the 
hope that electoral success “will lay 
the basis over time for a move to a 
more formal structure - in reality, a 
new party for working people, union, 
community, feminist and environmen¬ 
tal activists, students and anyone who 
wants to affect real change”. 2 

Perhaps the main organisations of 
the left are waking up to the need for 
a single working class force. But the 
secrecy up to now does not augur well 
for the kind of democracy necessary 
for any new organisation to truly rep¬ 
resent working class aspirations. The 
whole process needs to be opened up 
to allow for the democratic selection 
of candidates and input into the plat¬ 
form they stand on. 

The ULA is obviously an attempt 
to create yet another halfway house 
populist organisation. The Socialist 
Party and SWP will once more keep 
their ‘revolutionary Marxism’ to 
themselves, while the alliance - if its 
existence is eventually recognised by 
the participants - will offer the elec¬ 
torate ‘sensible’ reformism. 

Ironically the formation of the al¬ 
liance took place immediately after 
the October 22-23 conference enti¬ 
tled ‘Marxist Perspectives for Irish 
Society’, which brought together rep¬ 
resentatives of the SP and the SWP, 
as well as a number of other political 
activists and academics. It illustrated 
the potential for regroupment on a 
revolutionary basis. 

The double standards need to be 
challenged. Hopefully the initiative 
will create a dynamic of its own de¬ 
spite the control-freakery and secrecy 
of its founders • 

Anne Me Shane 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.irishtimes.com. 

2. www.peoplebeforeprofit.ie. 



Communist Forums 

London: Saturday November 13, 4pm: ‘Old Bolshevism and 
the October revolution’. Speaker: Lars T Lih. Jeremy Bentham pub 
(upstairs), 31 University Street, London WC1 (tube: Euston Square). 
Call 07950 416 922 for more information. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 
Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

November 16: ‘Behavioural origins of modern humans’. Speaker: 
Chris Stringer. 

March for Jimmy 

Friday November 12,10.30am: Protest for Angolan refugee Jimmy 
Mubenga, who died at the hands of G4S security guards while being 
deported on October 12. Assemble Angolan embassy, 22 Dorset 
Street, London W1 for march to home office (2 Marsham Street, 
London SW1). 

Organised by Union of Angolans in UK: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

No cuts 

‘Eyewitness to the French strikes: How can we stop the Tory cuts?’ 
Speaker: Julien Sergere, CGT union member from Paris. 

Friday November 12, 7pm: Easton Community Centre, Kilbum 
Street, Bristol. 

Sunday November 14, 2pm: Coal Store Room, People’s History 
Museum, Left Bank in Spinningfields, Manchester city centre. 
Organised by Right to Work: 0789 085162. 

Right to Work 

Saturday November 13,10am: All-Scotland conference, Renfield St 
Stephens Church, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow. Waged £5; unwaged £3. 
Organised by Right to Work Scotland: 07887 514800. 

Cuts fightback 

Saturday November 13, 2pm: Rally, Carrs Lane church centre, Moor 
Street, Birmingham. Speakers include: Ian Cruise (Labour councillor), 
Chris Morley (NUJ), Peter Christie (Unison), Sian Ruddick (PCS). 
Hosted by Right to Work: 07904 960428. 

Respect 

Saturday November 13,10am-6pm: Annual party conference, 

South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, London NW1. 
Open to all members/supporters of Respect. £10 delegate fee, or £10 
observer fee for non-members. 

Organised by Respect: http://www.therespectparty.net/confreg.php. 

Defend services 

Tuesday November 16, 5.30pm: Demonstration, Guildhall, Bath, 
when council is due to vote on cuts to jobs and services. 

Organised by Bath Against Cuts: bathagainstcuts@yahoo.co.uk. 

Cut the war, not services 

Wednesday November 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, ‘Afghanistan: time to 
go’, Rivercourt Methodist Church, King Street (corner of Rivercourt 
Road), Hammersmith, London W6 (nearest tubes: Ravencourt Park, 
Hammersmith). 

Speakers: Tony Benn, Lindsey German, (Stop the War Coalition) and 
Lowkey (hip hop artist). Organised by Ealing STWC and Hounslow 
STWC: ealingstopwar@gmail.com. 

Northern march against racism 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Stanhope Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Organised by Tyneside Community Action 
Against Racism: tynesidecam@yahoo.co.uk. 

End Israeli occupation 

Saturday November 20,10am: Seminars on ‘The Israeli media’ 
(Daphne Baram), ‘The Israeli economy’ (Adam Hanieh), ‘Militarism 
in Israel’ (Haim Bresheet). 

Saturday December 4,10am: ‘Zionism - historical perspective’ 

(Ilan Pappe), ‘Public control in Israel’ (Marcelo Svirsky), ‘The Israel 
Zionist left’ (Eyal Sivan). 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1. £20 (pre¬ 
registration required). 

Organised by SOAS Palestine Society: palsocseminar@gmail.com. 

Time to go 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Speakers Comer, 
Hyde Park, London. Speakers include: Tony Benn, Eric Joyce 
MP, Seumas Milne (Guardian journalist). Called by Stop the War 
Coalition, CND and British Muslim Initiative: 020 7801 2768. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Saturday November 27,10am to 5pm: National conference, 

Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1. £5/£3. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SPEW 


The two souls of socialism 


Trade union politics was the main dish at Socialism 2010, the Socialist Party’s annual school. James 
Turley reports 



I t may not be the same kind of 
large-scale cultural event as the 
Socialist Workers Party’s Marx¬ 
ism school, but Socialism - the an¬ 
nual “weekend of discussion and 
debate” put on by the SWP’s largest 
rival, the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales - is never without interest. 

It has to be said that the comrades 
have a far healthier attitude to actual 
debate than the SWP, whose Marxism 
meetings - especially ‘headline’ ones 
- are generally packed with SWP 
hacks, always ready to make the same 
intervention eight times over, and who 
are specially selected through the 
speaker slip system. SPEW sometimes 
likes to confront controversy in the 
movement, if not in its own ranks, 
head-on. Tellingly, the SWP’s Unite 
Against Fascism front was invited to 
debate the far right with a Socialist 
Party member, SPEW not being quite 
so far down the mindless ‘no platform’ 
rabbit-hole. But a UAF demo 
organised on the same day apparently 
meant that nobody was available. 

Attendance at Socialism was 
generally good - SPEW filled the 
spaces they booked, and both the 
meetings I attended were packed out, 
as was - more or less - the main rally 
in Friends House. 

As for the weaknesses, they 
were indicated in something of a 
symptomatic silence in the first session 
I attended, ‘Can the cuts be stopped? 
What strategy do we need?’ - that is, 
the failure of John Mclnally, a PCS 
union executive member, to declare 
his Socialist Party membership at 
any point (nor was he billed ^ 
as such). Glenn Kelly 
advertised as a leading 
SPEWer - barely thought 
it worthy of mention. 

(The third speaker, Steve 
Hedley of the RMT, at 
least genuinely is not 
a SPEW member.) One 
wonders if, had comrade 
Kelly not been disgracefully 
banned from holding 
office in Unison during 
the recent witch-hunt, 
that would have 


been his billing. 

Union-friendly 

Keynesianism 

Starting from the correct position that 
trade unions are mass organs of the 
direct class struggle, SPEW proceeds 
to the incorrect conclusion that in 
practice the unions are the organs of 
the class struggle. The ‘strategy we 
need’ - which was by no means obvi¬ 
ous from the off, but rather had to be 
pieced together from various speak¬ 
ers’ comments - is thus set within the 
horizons of what the unions can be 
cajoled into doing at the given mo¬ 
ment of struggle. 

This was particularly clear in com¬ 
rade Mclnally’s opening, which was 
wholly focused on the affairs of PCS. 
After the obligatory rundown of the 
deleterious effects on his members of 
government policy, it fell to him to 
push the recent PCS pamphlet, There 
is an alternative (http://bit.ly/pcstiaa), 
which argues against the cuts and for 
an alternative of large-scale public 
investment. 

It is worth looking at this in some 
more detail. After reciting the common 
(and quite correct) argument that the 
present level of state debt is relatively 
small compared both to this country’s 
history and other major imperialist 
countries at the present time, we get to 
the demands - investment in a million 
“climate jobs”, in “housing, renewable 
energy and public transport”, for a 
start; building affordable housing for 
the five million people on the council 
house waiting list; and so forth (p6). 
We should also “never forget 
it was the banking sector 
that caused the recession” (no, 
it was not), and nationalise 
the banks in a way that takes 
them under effective public 
control. Comrade Mclnally 
was particularly excited about 
calls for “tax justice” - in effect, 
somewhat modest proposals 
for progressive taxation, along 
with the much talked-about 
‘Robin Hood’ tax on global 
financial transactions 


and clampdowns on tax evasion and 
avoidance. Finally, the PCS call for a 
couple of cuts of its own - Trident and 
the war in Afghanistan (agreed). 

This, as is pretty obvious, is a 
Keynesian programme. That is not just 
my assessment, by the way - Mclnally 
was quite comfortable to describe the 
PCS pamphlet as Keynesian. In his 
opening, Steve Hedley complimented 
it as a good bit of “reformism”, 
achievable under capitalism - an 
assessment repeated at the later rally 
by Peter Taaffe, with the caveat that 
this reformist shopping list had the 
character of a “transitional” demand 
in current circumstances (Mclnally 
seemed to be fumbling towards 
this assessment, without using the 
T-word). Left critics of the Socialist 
Party have often accused it of talking 
up Marxism while quietly propagating 
left-reformist politics. Now it does it 
openly. Union-friendly Keynesianism 
and ‘revolutionary’ Marxism - the two 
souls of SPEW. 

It is worth taking apart this 
“transitional” character. The genesis 
of this term, as readers will know, is 
Trotsky’s 1938 programme, The death 
agony of capitalism and the tasks of 
the Fourth International. This consists 
largely of demands of a basically 
defensive character that, in spite of 
their apparent modesty, could, Trotsky 
believed, not be met by capitalism in 
that period. They were thus liable - if 
pushed with enough force by a big 
enough section of the working class 
- to spill over into revolution. 

Of course, contrary to Trotsky’s 
assertions, capitalism survived the 
war - indeed, the very shift to a war 
economy rendered large parts of the 
economic programme irrelevant, 
such as the sliding scale of hours. 
Nevertheless, it is rather difficult to 
argue simultaneously that the demand 
for tax justice is achievable under 
capitalism and that it is a transitional 
demand apt to turn a situation of 
discord into a revolutionary situation. 
Transitional to what , comrades? 

Take the Liverpool 


road!’ 


The other prong of revolutionary 
strategy according to SPEW carries 
on a tradition for which it became 
(in)famous in its days as the Militant 
Tendency - municipalism. Local 
councils should refuse to implement 
the cuts, but instead mobilise their 
communities in defiance. Labour 
figures who implement cuts should 
be unapologetically shunned. This 
was the position of comrades Kelly 
and Hedley - although the latter 
said that any resultant organisations 
pulled together should avoid “mad” 
names like No2EU, which “sounds 
like Ukip’s little brother”. (The room 
winced - of all the people to utter that 
line, an RMT regional organiser was 
possibly the most discomforting, since 
SPEW’s involvement in that electoral 
calamity last year could be put down 
wholly to RMT involvement.) 

Calls were heard repeatedly for 
councils to “take the Liverpool road” 

- a reference to the Militant-led Labour 
council that ran Liverpool, starting 
around 1983. The Militant’s strategy 
was simple - illegally set a deficit 
budget, in defiance of Thatcherite 
reforms of local government, and 
demand that the central government 
make up the shortfall. 

The only serious ‘success’ of this 
strategy - beyond the considerable 
extension of social provisions in 
Liverpool, which should be noted - 
came in 1984, when the government 
really did pony up £20 million for 
the subsequent year’s shortfall. At 
this point the narrative divides into 
two alternative endings. If you are 
a true believer in the heroism of the 
Liverpool 47, this is the proof that 
central government cuts can be defied, 
and the blame for the subsequent 
petering out of the Liverpool ‘red base’ 
lies wholly with sell-outs elsewhere, 
when a number of Labour councils 
previously refusing to set legal 
budgets caved in. 

If you are not, your eyes drift to 
other great social conflagrations of 
1984 - principally the miners’ Great 
Strike. Militant’s ability to get money 
out of Thatcher can be put down to 
the latter’s unwillingness to see a 
second front open up in that battle 

- like, for instance, a generalised 
strike movement or other rebellion 
in one of the UK’s major cities. In 
effect, Militant was bought off with 
small change from the state in the 
anticipation that it could be dealt with 
later. Indeed, it was - Thatcher froze 
Liverpool out, and the Militant leaders 
of the council (“a Labour council!” 
thundered witch-hunter Neil Kinnock) 
responded by adopting the ‘delaying 

tactic’ of issuing 90-day redundancy 
notices to all its employees. This 
finally ended all hopes of council 
workers launching an all-out 
strike. The Labour leadership 
had its chance - Militant was 
purged. 

The Liverpool road never 
worked. It was a footnote 
to a more general failure of 
the workers’ movement to 
strike back with any kind of 
unity against, at that point, the 
most vicious bourgeois attacks 
of the post-war era. The continuing 
deification of this council - one 
would almost confuse it with the 
Paris Commune - is almost cultishly 
bizarre, coming from an organisation 
which normally has at least one foot 
in reality. 

So that is the strategy - attempt 


to mobilise the unions around 
admittedly Keynesian ‘alternatives’ 
to cuts, combined with localist, 
municipal resistance to them. More 
detail was forthcoming at the ‘Rally 
for Socialism’ from Taaffe, SPEW’s 
leader since its foundation in 1997. 
First, we should make the call for a 
TUC demonstration before Christmas, 
rather than the current date of March 
26 next year (comrade Kelly suggested 
that a march on that date would be a 
“funeral march” for many of his union 
brothers and sisters). 

If the TUC does not agree to bring 
the date forward, the three big ‘left’ 
unions (PCS, RMT and FBU) should 
call a demo anyway. This should be 
used as a platform to call for a one- 
day public sector general strike, which 
in turn is a platform for a one-day 
general strike proper. Beyond that, 
the picture increasingly fades into 
obscurity - longer strikes, and then 
... silence. “We have the strategy,” 
thundered Taaffe. “We have the ideas.” 
Comrades can judge for themselves. 

There were a few other points of 
interest from the rally: Matt Wrack, 
FBU general secretary, began his 
speech with a defence of his union’s 
decision to call off London-wide 
strike action last weekend, which 
took the form of an extremely bitter 
and ill-tempered outburst directed 
at unnamed “so-called left bloggers” 
- “What mass pickets have you ever 
organised?” he whined petulantly, 
to thunderous applause from the 
assembled throng. I do not claim to 
know if it was a good move - Wrack’s 
demeanour, along with cryptic weasel 
words from a number of SPEW 
comrades present, certainly do not 
fill the heart with confidence. 

Cindy Sheehan, a noted American 
anti-war activist, injected a 
certain amount of humour into the 
proceedings, which was welcome. It 
is interesting to note that in her case, 
half a decade of disillusionment with 
the Democratic Party has issued 
in, for once, a marked shift to the 
left - she plans to stand for president 
on a socialist ticket, and dismissed 
usual American fulminations about 
the ‘middle class’ with an explicitly 
working class orientation - in America, 
she said, there is only the working 
class and the looking-for-work class. 

Labour 

One factor almost entirely absent 
from the strategic discussions I 
attended was the approach to Labour. 
SPEW appears happy to approach 
Labour figures on a ‘suck it and see’ 
basis, council by council, MP by 
MP, without any strategic view of 
overcoming Labourism. 

The poverty of this view came to 
the fore in a session entitled ‘Can 
we build a new workers’ party while 
Labour is in opposition? Will Labour 
move left?’ - a debate between 
former Militant MP Dave Nellist 
and Pete Firmin from the Labour 
Representation Committee. After the 
usual laundry list of complaints about 
Labour government attacks, and the 
assertion that the structural changes in 
the party made it impossible even to 
bring socialist politics to conference, 
comrade Nellist claimed that a new 
workers’ party could be built - not by 
“bolting existing left groups together”, 
but by winning leadership of the 
“hundreds” of campaigns the cuts will 
provoke. 

Comrade Firmin responded 
relatively sensibly, pointing out that 
Labour had never been socialist 
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or a vehicle for socialism. He 
observed that, even after 13 years of 
reactionary Labour government, the 
SPEW-supported Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition was only able to 
gamer an utterly pitiful share of the 
vote. Working class voters went back 
to Labour to keep the Tories out. Like 
it or not, he argued, the Labour Party 
still is a pole of attraction to those 
opposed to the government. He also 
made a fundamentally important point 
- it was the union tops that supported 
New Labour. They brought Blair to 
power, they eagerly gutted Labour 
conference. There was no “Chinese 
wall” between the two, as the SPEW 
comrades imagined. 

The debate was extremely 
repetitive - a whole series of SPEW 
members from different branches 
brought tales of the perfidy of local 
Labour administrations. Rhondda 


Cynon Taf in South Wales came 
under attack no less than three times 
for issuing redundancy notices to 
its entire workforce, forcing all its 
workers to sign new and far more 
punitive contracts if they wish to 
continue in their jobs. (Shades, dare 
one say it, of Liverpool 1985?) How 
could comrade Firmin expect the good 
people of Rhondda Cynon Taf to flock 
back to Labour? 

Only two contributions rubbed 
against this blank-faced denialism. 
One comrade argued that the recent 
Labour government had delivered 
concessions, however imperfect, 
on disability rights. Ed Maltby of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
suggested that the goal of a new 
workers’ party was not counterposed 
to working to some extent with Labour. 
Throughout his intervention, a number 
of comrades in my comer of the room, 


unfortunately including Peter Taaffe, 
muttered and sniggered - until the 
moment when the brave comrade 
Maltby dared to suggest that Liverpool 
council ultimately lost, whereupon 
there was a shocked intake of breath 
followed by hisses of disapproval. 

In summing up, Firmin made 
another important point - because he 
did not believe the Labour Party was 
ever socialist, unlike Militant/SPEW, 
he did not have to make any wrenching 
theoretical gymnastics to account for 
cyclical mutations in Labour politics. 

Indeed, SPEW has never had a 
correct conception of the Labour Party. 
Alas, we can project that it will remain 
in a state of confusion on the matter for 
some time • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 


Poll tax reminiscences 
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Derek Hatton and Tony Mulhearn: Militant’s dud Liverpool duo 


hatcher thought that Neil 
I Kinnock and his followers 
■ in the Labour Party were 
a piece of piss,” reminisced a vet¬ 
eran of the Militant Tendency, “but 
she was not prepared for the strength 
of Militant’s organisation and the 
power of ordinary people.” His brief 
contribution summed up the gist of 
Robin Clipp’s preceding talk, ‘How 
we beat the Tories last time around’. 

Clipp, who is now SPEW’s South 
West secretary, had been a tireless 
anti-poll tax activist back in the 1980s 
- Militant’s finest hour and, accord¬ 
ing to SPEW’s founding myth, during 
the historic period when the Labour 
Party turned its back on the working 
class and morphed into an openly pro¬ 
capitalist formation. 

The weathered comrade had many 
a story to tell: from non-payment cam¬ 
paigns through to public bill-burning 
ceremonies and direct action that 
successfully demoralised and intimi¬ 
dated bailiffs, the defensive anti-poll 
tax actions of the Militant Tendency 
commanded our respect as spotless 
examples of working class solidarity 
and organisation in struggle. 

Not only the shameful role of 
Neil Kinnock’s Labour Party leader¬ 
ship was exposed to us: so were the 
Socialist Workers Party’s transpar¬ 
ently sectarian endeavours at the time. 
These included ultra-left posturing - 
while Militant was helping those who 
refused to pay the poll tax, including 
in the courts, the SWP declared that 
socialists should stay away from such 
“capitalist institutions”. The veteran 
comrade also referred to Tony Cliff’s 


infamous scab speech at a meeting in 
Scotland, where he claimed that “not 
paying the poll tax is like getting on 
a bus without paying the fare - all that 
will happen is you’ll get thrown off’. 

Militant’s role in the anti-poll tax 
struggles certainly represents some¬ 
thing like the glory days of the or¬ 
ganisation that now calls itself the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. 
Clipp presented Militant’s approach of 
times past as offering an exemplary 
strategy for the forthcoming anti-cuts 
war. 

Alas, he did not elaborate in detail 
how refusing to comply with poll tax 
demands could serve as a model for 
a movement against the relentless de¬ 
struction of jobs, services and benefits. 
Back then, the Thatcher government 
was faced with hundreds of thousands 
of court cases against non-payers, 
which in practice rendered the poll 
tax unenforceable. But what is to be 
done now that the Con-Dem govern¬ 
ment can enforce cuts as it pleases? 
Comrade Clipp’s vague assurance that 
a “movement that knows where it’s 
going can have a large effect in block¬ 
ing the attacks of the ruling class” left 
questions unanswered. 

So did the format of the session, 
which allowed for many lengthy con¬ 
tributions from audience members - 
most of which were very personal 
reminiscences from the 1980s - be¬ 
fore comrade Clipp replied to those 
points that he did not choose to by¬ 
pass. “What tactics will you adopt 
now that you are no longer operating 
in the Labour Party?” enquired CPGB 
supporter Claire Fisher. 


Short of answering the question, 
Clipp and fellow SPEW members re¬ 
acted with further denunciations of 
the Labour Party after its presumed 
historic turning point. The comrades 
spoke as if it had only just dawned on 
them that Labour was “led by reac¬ 
tionaries, and the worst reactionaries 
at that” - Lenin’s words, not Clipp’s. 

Yet despite all the bitterness former 
Militant members must feel, despite 
the humiliations in 1980s Liverpool, 
despite Neil Kinnock’s witch-hunts 
and expulsions, despite New Labour 
and all the calls for a new old Labour 
... somehow SPEW just cannot seem 
to get the actual Labour Party out of 
its head completely. 

“We won’t rely on the Labour 
Party in these campaigns,” declared 
a SPEW comrade, reminding us that 
the party’s interests are “tied up with 
the state”. However, “individual 
Labour members are welcome to our 
campaigns” and, sure enough, “there 
will be a schizophrenia in the Labour 
Party: members will attend anti-cuts 
meetings, but when the cuts become 
more tangible, some of them will peel 
off’. 

Fair enough, comrade, but what 
do we do with those who do not peel 
off? Do we approach them with a vi¬ 
sion that reaches beyond minimum 
economic demands? Or are we con¬ 
tent to tell future generations of wage 
slaves ‘how we stopped the Tories 
last time’? 

Despite the unsatisfactory respons¬ 
es, we left the meeting energised and 
feeling there was a lot of work to do • 

Maciej Zurowski 
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Jack Conrad 


■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically 
examines the strategic ideas of socialists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/€9.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a 
fully articulated programme with a view to wining our own, social, 
Europe. A Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its 
domination and rapid emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/66.00 

■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers movement who had no interest in revolution, 
those who prefered compromise with capitalism rather than its 
destruction. 

£6.95/68.30 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter coup. Throughout the 
stress is on the necessity for democracy. 

£6.95/68.30 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolshevics anti-boycottism and their 
strategy for revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/66.00 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action 
is only sustainable when minorities have the right to organise and 
become the majority. 

£4.95/66.00 

Buy all 6 books for £30/636 and save £6.79/68.10 
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TROTSKYISM 


Dances with scabs 

In this final article, Mike Macnair draws some conclusions from the history of Trotskyist entry into the 
Labour Party 



T he narrative given in the first two articles 
in this series has been bald and simplified, 
and has abstracted almost completely both 
from the political disputes on international is¬ 
sues within and between the groups; and from 
the theoretical and empirical arguments offered 
for and against Labour Party entry. 1 The point 
of doing this is that putting the whole narrative 
together, and abstracting from the disputes and 
arguments, makes certain recurring patterns 
stand out. 

The first is that there is one and only one 
example of a successful Trotskyist entry tactic 
in the Labour Party: the Grant group/Militant 
Tendency between the late 1960s and the late 
1980s. Almost every other Trotskyist group that 
went into the Labour Party declined or at best 
gained nothing or very little from doing so, in 
spite of ephemeral successes. 

The Workers International League, which 
made the first real growth beyond very small 
and localised groups, was effectively an 
open organisation. The capitulation of the 
Revolutionary Communist Party majority was 
due to pressure from the Fourth International 
and the failure of the open party perspective, not 
due to the success of the Healy-Lawrence entry 
project: hence Healy-Lawrence’s need to purge 
the Club in 1950 to create an artificial majority. 

The Healyites were at a low ebb in 1954- 
55 and ‘broke through’ by recruiting ex-CPers 
after 1956, followed by semi-open work in the 
youth. The Cliffites stagnated in entry through 
the 1950s and grew from semi-open Young 
Socialists, Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and industrial work in the early 60s, the 
International Marxist Group from Vietnam 
solidarity work in the later 60s and the turn to 
open youth work. The small long-term strategic 
entry groups, like the old Revolutionary Socialist 
League (mark two) Left Faction, Socialist 
Current, the Discussion Group and the Bulletin 
group-Socialist Labour Group (there were and 
are others!) began as micro-groups, remained 
micro-groups and faded away, as their adherents 
died or lost heart. 

If we ask why the Grant group succeeded, 
the answer is that it built a sect by recruiting 
newly radicalising youth and indoctrinating them 
in Grant-think before exposing them to larger 
politics. It was able to do this because it was 
left alone in the Labour Party Young Socialists. 
The Healy Workers Revolutionary Party after 
it became a cult in the early 70s did the same 
thing in the WRP-controlled YS. In both cases 
it was possible to pretend that no other Marxist/ 
communist/Trotskyist groups really existed. The 
Socialist Workers Party since its party turn has 
always wanted to do the same thing - but never 
quite succeeded in walling off its members from 
the rest of the left. 

If we ask why Militant was left alone, the 
answer is in the first place that its immediate 
competitors had turned to open work (which 
was at first almost equally successful). Why 
was this? The history makes it very clear that 
it is extremely difficult to carry on with active 
entry work when Labour is in government. The 
RSL (mark two) failed and broke up in 1940- 
43. Healy’s entry was, as I have said above, 
actually unsuccessful, because it was ‘after the 
fair’: the real moment of life and discussion in 
the Labour organisations was 1944-45, not 1945- 
51. The 1964-70 Labour government saw an 
extensive exodus of Trotskyists to open work. 
The 1997-2010 government saw almost all the 
few remaining Trotskyists leave. 

Secondly, until a late stage Militant as Militant 
carried out merely propaganda work (in the form 
of resolutions, as well as of publications) and 
did not actually interfere with the projects of 
the old CP Broad Left. Indeed, in the unions it 
participated in the Broad Lefts, and the ‘Enabling 
Act’ line was only very marginally to the left 
of the CPGB programme, The British road to 
socialism. Hence it was protected by the Broad 
Left, until its collapse, from being purged from 
Labour. 

Once the Broad Left collapsed, the now much 
larger Militant Tendency was forced to face real 
political choices in the 1980s ... and was driven 


Blair’s and Miliband’s tune 

towards exit from Labour. 

Broad fronts 

The second pattern is the ephemeral quality 
of Trotskyist broad-front approaches in the 
Labour Party. The Militant Labour League was 
a mere front for the Bolshevik-Leninist Group 
and RSL (mark two). The official lefts’ use of 
Healy’s Socialist Outlook was brief. Lawrence 
and his group became merely fellow-travellers. 
The Week lost its broad front character with the 
International Group-IMG’s Vietnam turn, and 
Ken Coates integrated himself into the official 
left. The RCL took over Chartist ... but the 
majority became Eurocommunists. Socialist 
Organiser became a party paper for Sean 
Matgamna. Labour Herald collapsed with the 
WRP. Campaign Group News expressed the 
turgid line of the official lefts and the evolution of 
John Ross and co towards ‘official communism’. 
Briefing became, for a short time, a party paper 
of the ISG; in its subsequent reincarnation it is 
closer to what Campaign Group News was: a 
platform for (less eminent) official lefts, which 
does not animate an organised movement. 

The converse of this point is the relative 
success of ‘official communist’ influence in 
the Labour left. The Trotskyists were already 
fighting against the odds against CP fellow- 
travellers in the 1930s Socialist League. The 
decision of John Lawrence and his group to 
become CP fellow-travellers reflected the real 
relation of forces in the 1950s Labour left. The 
case is still more transparent in the era of the late 
60s-70s Broad Left. 

The phenomenon is even present now. In spite 
of the liquidation of the party and the character 
of the Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain as a mere fragment of the old party, 
today’s official lefts are far more like CP fellow- 
travellers than Trotskyists, and better understood 
as trying to revive the old Broad Left than as 
trying to build something new. 

If we go a step ‘higher’ in the level of 


the analysis, we can see that the Trotskyists 
succeeded when they could grow directly at the 
expense of the old CP: in 1941-45, in the wake 
of 1956, in the wake of 1968. In the first case 
the CP also grew, even more dramatically, but 
lost enough support to its left to allow the WIL 
to be the first viable Trotskyist group. In the 
second the CP declined. In the last case the CP 
also grew, but merely slightly: to have grown 
at the same rate as the Trotskyists would have 
taken it up towards 100,000. 

Fantasy parties 

The third visible pattern is the recurring tendency 
for the left to announce the death of Labour and 
the need for a new Labour Party ... only for this 
view to be falsified, as left-right fights begin in 
the Labour Party or ejection from office causes 
the party as a whole to move its rhetoric left and 
begin to support grassroots activities. 

This pattern began with the Communist Party’s 
ready acceptance, almost without resistance, 
of the ‘third period’ line during the 1929-31 
Labour government, and the Independent Labour 
Party’s walk-out from Labour in 1931-32. It 
was repeated with the 1940s RCP’s insistence 
- until the wave of leftism in Labour in 1944- 
45 had actually passed its peak - on the greater 
opportunities of open work. It was repeated again 
in the turns of the International Socialists and 
IMG in the late 1960s, which was accompanied 
with the production of real evidence about the 
hollowed-out character of the constituency 
parties and ward branches, and with extravagant 
rhetoric about Labour’s ‘new’ role as managing 
capitalism. 

It is obviously not possible to categorically 
assert that the similar claims made by the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales at present 
have a similar character. It is possible that the 
coalition will break up within a year of its 
formation and Labour get back into office; or 
that more acute economic crisis or other events 
will produce a ‘grand coalition’; and so on. But, 


assuming Labour remains in opposition, it is, I 
think, fairly predictable that (1) Labour’s rhetoric 
will move left; (2) its membership and political 
life in the constituencies and branches will 
increase; and (3) Labour activists and MPs will 
be found participating in grassroots campaigns 
against the Con-Dem cuts, and so on. If Labour 
remains in opposition and none of these happens 
by 2015 then - assuming I have not become 
unemployed -1 will pay £50 or the equivalent 
in 2015 money to the SPEW fund drive. I think 
it is a pretty safe bet. 

A distinct phenomenon, but one which is 
related to the history of Trotskyist relations 
with the Labour Party, is the tendency of 
Trotskyist groups to declare themselves to be 
‘the revolutionary party’ which is in immediate 
contention with Labour for the leadership of the 
masses. The RCP in 1944-45 is again a classic 
example; the 1973 transformation of the Socialist 
Labour League into the WRP and the 1976 
transformation of the IS into the SWP provide 
two more. The 1996 turn from Militant Labour 
to the Socialist Party has the same character. 
The 1981 transformation of Frank Furedi’s 
Revolutionary Communist Tendency into the 
Revolutionary Communist Party rendered what 
was already absurd merely absurdist. 2 

Theory 

Why, in theory, should these patterns be found? 
There are two distinct groups of issues. The 
first concerns the relation of communism to the 
Labour Party and the theoretical underpinning 
of the united front policy. The second is 
distinctive to the Trotskyists , their relationship 
with Stalinism/ 4 official communism’ and their 
early history. 

Labour is a ‘bourgeois workers’ party’. I have 
argued in a pair of articles in this paper in 2009 
that the traditional argument for this view is 
unsound, but that there are good reasons for still 
using the formula. 3 The point is that the Labour 
Party is a workers’ political party which is tied 
to and ultimately controlled by the capitalist 
nation-state: not that such parties are, as Lenin 
mistakenly argued, a phenomenon peculiar to 
imperialism. 

Among my conclusions were: (1) that the 
essential tie of Labourism to the bourgeoisie 
is through nationalism, legalism and class- 
collaboration; and (2) that the bourgeois/workers 
contradiction in Labour is not necessarily 
expressed in the form of left/right division, 
but is also or instead expressed in the form 
of leftwards and rightwards movement of the 
party as a whole , depending on whether it is in 
opposition or government. 

This understanding allows us to explain the 
problems of entry projects in periods when 
Labour is in government (the party as a whole 
moves right, not merely the right wing) and hence 
the sterility of strategic entry (Militant being the 
exception which proves the rule, caused by the 
unusual circumstances of the 1970s). 

It also lets us see why Trotskyist ‘broad front’ 
projects fail. The Labour left, to the extent that 
it remains within the circle of nationalism, 
legalism and class-collaboration, is umbilically 
tied to the right. For the Labour left merely to 
organise and campaign for its own purposes is 
therefore in the medium term merely to prepare 
the next generation of the Labour right (Ramsay 
MacDonald; Harold Wilson and Barbara Castle; 
Michael Foot and Neil Kinnock) and to reinforce 
Labourism as an instrument of capitalist rule. 
For communists (and therefore for Trotskyists) 
there is an irreducible choice between organising 
and campaigning for our purposes - independent 
class politics, proletarian internationalism and 
workers’ rule through radical democracy - and 
organising and campaigning for Labour left 
politics - constitutionalism, left versions of 
nationalism, and class-collaboration. It is this 
choice which means that broad fronts in the 
Labour Party either break down and turn into 
party fronts or end with the Trotskyists becoming 
bag-carriers for the official lefts, merely adopting 
their politics. 

In a sense, the same is true of Eurocommunism. 
The very success of the Broad Left in the late 
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60s-early 70s sucked the old CP into the frame 
of reference of Labour’s internal struggles 
and thereby neutered the partial support for 
independent workers’ organisation that the CP 
could provide before 1975. 

Broad fronts of the militants who want a 
serious fight and union democracy are a perfectly 
reasonable tactic in the trade unions. But 
transplanting this tactic into a bourgeois workers’ 
party like Labour, is much more problematic. 
(I should say that, though the reasoning and 
evidence is very different, this conclusion is 
merely that of Trotsky’s 1930s critique of those 
of his co-thinkers who proposed broad-front left 
projects: especially of Raymond Molinier and 
Pierre Frank.) 

United front 

Among bourgeois workers’ parties Labour is 
peculiar (as the Comintern leaders pointed out 
in 1919-20) because it claims to be a united front 
of all the British workers’ organisations, a claim 
reflected in its affiliate structure. 

The 1919-20 discussion in the Comintern is, 
in fact, slightly misleading, because it largely 
assumed the character of the pre-1918 Labour 
Party. Since 1918 Labour has claimed not only 
to be a united front, but also, and contradictorily, 
to be an individual membership party founded 
on an ideological programme (clause four and 
its replacement, and so on). This second claim is 
reflected not only in clause four, etc, but also in 
the system of bans and proscriptions: initially in 
the form of bans on ‘communist’ organisations. 

Nonetheless, the original ‘French turn’ was 
argued to be an application of the united front 
‘from the inside’. And the policy of the united 
front has since the 1930s been offered as the 
principled basis of Trotskyist entry projects and 
a reason for rejecting open work. 

There is a problem with this argument, in 
relation to the basis of the united front policy 
itself. I argued the essentials of the point in my 
book, Revolutionary strategy (London 2008), 
chapters 5 and 6. The policy of the united front 
is necessary because a higher form of unity, in a 
single democratic party, is not available. 

It is not available because the rightwing 
leaders of the former united parties insist on 
a dictatorship over the party backed by the 
capitalist state, and split if they do not get their 
way (or sometimes merely if the left challenges 
them). Thus the leadership of the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in 1916 expelled the left, 
which formed the Independent Social Democratic 
Party (USPD). The minority opposed to the left 
at the Tours congress of the French SFIO in 1920 
walked out. The Labour Party leadership rejected 
the nascent Communist Party of Great Britain’s 
application for affiliation, and went on to put in 
place bans and proscriptions of ‘communist and 
communist-affiliated’ organisations. 

In more recent times, the founders of the 
British Social Democratic Party walked out of 
the Labour Party in 1981 because in their view 
the left had got too strong - even though it had 
not obtained actual control. In response to this 
walk-out, the accompanying media campaign 
and the resulting severe defeat of Labour in 1983, 
the so-called ‘soft left’ round Neil Kinnock went 
on to a large-scale systematic purge of Militant. 

Full party unity, with the social democrats, in 
other words, is available if and only if you are 
willing to accept that the right wing, the direct 
agents of the capitalist class, remain in control 
and above the rules: or if, like most of the small- 
scale, long-term entry groups, you are so trivial 
that you fall below the radar of the right wing 
and the capitalist press. 

It is for this reason that it is not sectarian to 
insist, as the early Comintern theses did, that the 
only acceptable united front proposals are ones 
which preserve the liberty of the communists to 
organise, to call themselves communists, and to 
call the right wing scabs and capitalist agents. 
Unity has always been and remains available on 
the right’s terms - that is, that the capitalists shall 
control the workers’ party. Such unity is wholly 
worthless from the point of view of the interests 
of the working class. 

The consequence is that entry is only an 
application of the united front tactic if - as was 
the case in the original ‘French turn’ to the SFIO 
- the party you enter is prepared to give you 
rights to organise as an open faction. 

Entry under conditions where you are entering 
illegally, banned by the bureaucracy, may be a 
useful tactic to try to get ideas into circulation 
among the members of the party entered - just 
as an organisation which is banned by law and 
fully clandestine must use all sorts of trickery 
to get its ideas into circulation. 

But it is not an application of the united front 


policy. The united front means unity in diversity. 
To fight for the united front by entering a party 
is to claim the right to exist as an organised 
faction which is prepared to call the leadership 
scabs when it is necessary. 

Full entry under ban is, therefore, an 
abandonment of the united front tactic. The 
reason is because it is an abandonment of the 
claim to the right to organise and to criticise. 

Suppose, for a moment, that we achieved a 
fighting and democratic unity of the existing 
self-identified Marxist left in Britain on the basis 
of Marxist principles. Such a party, starting with 
a few thousand, would rapidly grow to say, 10- 
20,000. It would still, however, be faced by 
the problem of the Labour Party’s 150,000- 
odd individual members and above a million 
affiliated members. 

Would it be right for the 20,000 to enter 
the Labour Party? The answer is, if and only 
if it was possible to obtain the abolition of the 
bans and proscriptions and the right to affiliate. 
Otherwise, to enter is to concede from the outset 
the right wing’s right to make the rules and limit 
the scope of organisation of the left. 

Of course, the organisation of an illegal 
fraction in the Labour Party is not open to 
this objection. The open party continues to 
demand affiliation; the fraction seeks to spread 
communist ideas within the Labour Party. The 
moral justification of this clandestine conduct, 
when discussing with Labour Party members, 
is that the Labour Party is and has been since 
1920 engaged in double standards. The affiliate 
structure is a big lie as long as the bans and 
proscriptions remain in place. 

This argument may seem in itself pretty 
abstract. But the practical consequence is that 
through full Labour Party entry under illegality 
the communists (Trotskyists) cannot appear 
under their own name unless they are so trivial 
as to be ineffective. They have to be clandestine 
... or paint themselves as left Labourites, as in 
the various ‘broad front’ projects. The result of 
the camouflage is that, over time, they become 
left Labourites and not communists (Trotskyists). 

In reality, Militant Tendency members, while 
pursuing a ‘party’ project in the Labour Party 
rather than a ‘broad front’ one, also had to 
paint themselves as left Labourites through the 
‘Labour to power on a socialist programme’ and 
‘Enabling Act’ schema. This schema involved 
- and, to the extent that it is maintained, still 
involves - lying to the working class about the 
actual and current behaviour of the English 
judiciary, the senior civil servants, the media 
and so on. It also involves self-deception about 
the probable behaviour, in the event that Militant 
got as far as winning control of the Labour Party 
and a majority in the House of Commons, of 
capital (disinvestment), landowners (a new and 
more ferocious Countryside Alliance) and the 
security service and armed forces (coup plots 
more serious than those which were actually 
projected against Wilson in 1974). 

The schema was based on what Clement 
Attlee’s Labour government did (and what it 
could have done). But the reality is that what 
Attlee’s government did and could have done 
was possible because the British working class 
was overwhelmingly under arms, and in the 
‘soldiers’ parliaments’ of 1944 the soldiers 
were beginning to think politically. And it was 
possible because the Red Army had reached the 
Elbe and ‘containment’ of the Soviet regime was 
the only serious option for global capital, and 
this meant massive concessions to the western 
European working class. 

Again in reality, Militant’s vision of a legal 
take-over of the Labour Party and, thence, of 
the constitution, was proved false by the limits 
of Militant’s own actions in the leadership of 
Liverpool city council and the actions of the 
media, the judiciary and the labour bureaucracy 
in the 1980s. But no real balance-sheet of the 
error has been drawn. Socialist Appeal remains 
within the Labour Party without a serious 
project; SPEW projects the creation of a new 
Labour Party based - again - on the trade union 
bureaucracy and on Labourite ideology. 

Trotskyists are 
communists 

Trotskyists think of themselves as a completely 
different party from ‘Stalinists’. In Britain, 
since the 1944-49 RCP, it has been relatively 
unusual for them to use the word ‘communist’ 
in their names - far more common are variant 
recombinations of ‘socialist’, ‘Marxist’, 
‘workers’ and ‘international’. 

To social democrats, anarchists and the 
broader world, Trotskyists are communists. 


A different faction of communists from the 
Stalinists, from the ‘post-Stalinist’ ‘official 
communists’, from Maoists (or, for the few who 
know of that tradition, from ‘left’ and ‘council’ 
communists). But still communists. The key is the 
attitudes to August 1914, to October 1917 and to 
colonial wars and ‘other’ overseas interventions. 
‘Communists’ are people who think it was and is 
wrong to support your own country in imperialist 
wars, and who support the forcible seizure of 
power in October 1917 rather than opposing it 
in the name of ‘peaceful’ constitutional change, 
and - for anarchists - people who support the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Before 1991 ‘Go 
back to Moscow’ was as commonly thrown at 
someone selling Socialist Worker as at someone 
selling a more ‘orthodox Trotskyist’ paper or, for 
that matter, the Morning Star. 

It is for this reason that Trotskyist groups grew 
when they were able to grow at the expense of the 
old Communist Party. Until rather recently 4 it has 
always been many times easier for a Stalinist to 
become a Trotskyist than for a social democrat 
to do so. The political distance is smaller: to 
become a Trotskyist, the social democrat has 
to decide not only to fight capitalism, but also 
that Marxist political economy and insistence 
on the determinant role of class is a valid and 
relevant guide to action; that August 1914 was 
a betrayal; and that the October revolution 
showed a genuine possibility of the working 
class taking power, rather than being a mere 
putsch. By comparison, for a Stalinist to reject 
national roads, class-collaborationism and the 
dictatorship of the bureaucracy, and the body of 
smears against Trotsky, is a very much smaller 
gap to cross. After all, if you actually read Lenin, 
you may well not become a Trotskyist, but you 
will certainly find it hard to defend ‘official 
communism’. 

Equally, this circumstance underlies the 
fact that Trotskyists have never been able to go 
round the ‘official communists’ by entering the 
Labour Party. On the contrary, they have always 
found themselves confronted by larger forces 
fellow-travelling with ‘official communism’. 
(Again, Militant being left alone in the LPYS 
is the exception that proves the rule.) For social 
democrats to become a Stalinist is a lot easier 
than becoming a Trotskyist: they do not have 
to abandon their nationalism or faith in the 
bureaucracy and bureaucratic methods, while 
the people’s front accommodates their instinctual 
belief that socialism is about the unity of classes, 
not the subordination of other classes to the 
proletariat. 

Trotskyism grew when it could grow at the 
expense of‘official communism’. This happened 
because in the eyes of most advanced workers 
Trotskyism was a faction of communism, not 
a fully independent party. This must raise a 
question mark over Trotsky’s decision in 1933 
to denounce the Comintern as dead and call for 
a new International together with a short-lived 
group of centrist collaborating organisations - 
and then in 1934 to urge his supporters to take 
refuge in entry in social democracy. 

Some ‘official communists’ claim that the 
sectarian policy the Comintern urged on the 
Communist Party of Germany (KPD) in 1929-33 
was merely a mistake, not a conscious betrayal. 
I reject this view. It is quite impossible, given 
the prior history, that Stalin and his associates 
actually believed that this line would lead to 
victory in Germany; or that the KPD would 
have insisted on sectarianism against the will 
of the Comintern leadership. Rather, after the 
SPD denounced the Rapallo treaty, it consciously 
decided to sacrifice the German workers’ 
movement to the perceived geopolitical interests 
of the USSR in an alliance with the German 
nationalist right wing. This was a larger-scale 
version of the earlier (1921) decision to play 
down the repression of Turkish communists 
in the interests of Soviet relations with Kemal 
Ataturk. 5 That this decision in the case of 
Germany was profoundly stupid (considered as 
cynical geopolitics) does not make it any less 
a betrayal. 

However, that a split has a real principled 
basis does not prevent it from being premature. 
For a split in a political party to be timely, it has 
to be clear not only to the participants, but also 
to the party’s audience, that the issues in dispute 
involve fundamentally different aims. From 
this point of view, Trotsky’s 1933 successive 
denunciations of the KPD and Comintern had 
a principled basis - but were premature. It 
was not clear to broader layers of advanced 
workers that Trotskyism and Stalinism stood 
for fundamentally different political projects. 

The effect of Trotsky’s and his immediate co¬ 
thinkers’ line and conduct after 1933 was para¬ 


doxical. In the first place, it did largely succeed in 
creating a (very small) international movement 
and cadre which defended the fundamentals of 
the politics of the first four congresses of the 
Comintern. 

Miseducation 

There is one major exception to this: the ques¬ 
tion of the united front. The groups which broke 
with Trotsky and the central Trotskyist leader¬ 
ship over the necessity of creating ‘broad fronts’ 
and diplomacy towards the left included Pierre 
Frank and Michael Raptis (Pablo). In the curious 
process by which the Trotskyist Fourth Interna¬ 
tional was recreated in 1946-48, these individu¬ 
als succeeded in stamping the broad-front con¬ 
ception on the reconstructed movement. With it 
came Dimitrov’s diplomatic conception of the 
united front. 

There are problems with the ‘first four 
congresses’ line. I have addressed these in 
Revolutionary strategy and will not repeat the 
points here. It remains true that the line was 
and is massively closer to the fundamentals of 
Marxism than the line of the people’s front and 
national roads developed by the late Comintern 
and post-war ‘official communist’ movement. 

On the other hand, the 1933 denunciation, 
and the following period of frantic efforts to 
construct the skeleton of an international, trained 
up a generation of cadre in false conceptions of 
the workers’ party and of splits. This generation 
included, in Britain, Healy, Cliff and Grant, who 
passed on this training to pretty much everyone 
who has followed them in the Trotskyist tradition. 

I pointed out the main problem in the first 
article in this series. Trotsky was too much in 
thrall to an image that he had to follow ‘Lenin, 
the splitter’, and in too much of a hurry, in 
1933-1940. As a result, the Trotskyist cadre 
were trained in practice that it was acceptable to 
split on tactical issues, and that it was acceptable 
to split prematurely when the issues were not 
fully clarified. 

In addition, the abandonment of the project of 
the International Left Opposition in 1933 - taken 
together with the absence of a clear criticism of 
the 1921 ban on factions in the Russian CP and 
Comintern - expelled from the consciousness 
of the Trotskyists the idea of a public debate 
and a public faction within a common party. 
The only options were restriction to internal 
discussion - or a full split. 

As far as British Trotskyists are concerned, 
the experience of the WIL-RCP confirmed these 
lessons. The WIL split was unambiguously 
premature. Yet the failure of the RSL entry 
project rewarded the WIL with an absolute 
predominance in the Trotskyist movement, 
which allowed it in 1944 to prematurely declare 
itself a party. Pretty much every Trotskyist 
organisation since has hoped to repeat the WIL’s 
success. Turn ‘outwards’ with the right tactic, 
ignoring your Trotskyist factional opponents, 
and you will be rewarded with sufficient 
preponderance to marginalise them. 

Never again has it worked. Even when the 
SLL, IS or Militant were at their height of their 
influence, they still had Trotskyist competitors 
snapping at their heels ... to be encountered 
whenever the group went beyond its private 
‘turf’. 

The resulting dispersal of forces has precisely 
made all tactics towards the Labour Party - or, 
for that matter, the Communist Party - in the end 
ineffective. The Communist Party which did 
not disperse its forces could influence Labour 
from the outside. For the dispersed forces of the 
Trotskyists, there was no real political influence 
on Labour to be gained even from within • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘In, out, shake it all about’ Weekly Worker October 28; 
‘Entries and exits’ Weekly Worker November 4. 

2. The Scottish Socialist Party was briefly entitled to the name 
of ‘party’, because it did regroup the large majority of the far 
left - though in practice it was a ‘broad front’ left-nationalist 
party. The CPGB uses the name of a party, but we write in 
our ‘What we fight for’ column: “The Provisional Central 
Committee organises members of the Communist Party, but 
there exists no real Communist Party today.” We use the name 
to deny the right of the Eurocommunists to liquidate the CPGB 
and any claim of the Morning Star faction that it is the party. 

3. ‘Labour Party blues’ July 23 2009; ‘Making and unmaking 
Labour’ July 30 2009. 

4. The evolution of Eurocommunism since the 1970s has 
created post-communist trends which are more profoundly 
and consciously opposed to Marxism than classical post-1918 
social democracy or even right Labourism. 

5. Loren Goldner (http://home.earthlink.net/~lrgoldner/ 
turkey.html) defends the Soviet choice. My point here is not 
to endorse Goldner’s arguments, but to give a reason for 
supposing that interpretation of the 1929-34 policy in terms of 
Realpolitik is more plausible than honest belief in the policy. 
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The lying game 

Yes, Phil Woolas lied through his teeth - but they all do, including the Liberal Democrats. Eddie Ford 
looks at the Oldham East ruling 


F or the first time in 99 years, 
a sitting MP has been sacked 
from his job by the courts, as 
opposed to the electorate - Philip 
James Woolas of Oldham East and 
Saddleworth, which he secured by 
only 103 votes during the last gen¬ 
eral election. So in a specially con¬ 
vened ‘election court’, held in the 
disputed constituency itself, two 
high court judges decreed that Woo¬ 
las was guilty of breaching the 1983 
Representation of the Peoples Act 
by making a “false statement” about 
his Liberal Democrat opponent and 
therefore “knowingly” misleading 
voters. That is, in more plain lan¬ 
guage, Woolas lied about Elwyn 
Watkins. He is now suspended from 
the Labour Party and is barred for 
three years from standing for any 
elected office, though he is currently 
attempting at the court of appeal to 
get a judicial review into the ruling 
- but the clock is ticking against him. 

According to the judges, Woolas 
had violated section 106 of the act, 
which makes it illegal to publish “any 
false statement of fact in relation to 
the candidate’s personal character 
or conduct” to prevent them being 
elected, “unless he can show that he 
had reasonable grounds for believing, 
and did believe, that statement to be 
true” (it is also an offence to publish 
a false statement of a candidate’s 
withdrawal from an election as well). 
In making this decision, the court had 
been guided - as is always the case 
in these matters - by a relatively 
arcane judgement (made in 1911 
this time) relating to an 1885 statute 
forbidding “false statements” about 
a candidate’s “character or conduct”. 
Never besmirch a gentleman of good 
standing. 

In this particular case, the court 
ruled that Woolas’s claim - in lurid 
mocked-up newspapers - that Watkins 
had “wooed” and “pandered” to 
Islamic fundamentalists/extremists 
and failed to condemn death threats 
made against Woolas because he was 
“in the pay of a rich Arab sheikh” 
were a deliberate attempt to blacken 
Watkins’ name and deceive the 
electorate. ‘Vote Liberal Democrat, 
get al-Qa’eda’ - that was the basic 
message of Phil Woolas’s election 
material. Well, it seemed to have won 
him the election - until the courts said 
otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, Woolas is 
not the first politician to fall foul 
of section 106. That accolade goes 
to the charming Miranda Grell - a 
researcher for the former deputy 
mayor of London, Nicky Gavron, 
and also a senior policy advisor to 


the Acas arbitration service, amongst 
other things. In September 2007, Grell 
was found guilty under this section of 
making allegations of “paedophilia” 
and “under-age sex” with teenage 
boys against her Liberal Democratic 
opponent, Barry Smith - who was gay 
- during the May 2006 local elections 
for the Leyton ward of Waltham 
Forest, which she narrowly won. 
She was found guilty on two counts, 
fined, stripped of her political office 
and resigned from her other posts. 
To this day she loudly maintains her 
innocence. 1 

Of course, a by-election will 
now be held in Oldham East. But 
the actual date is complicated by 
the fact that time has to be allowed 
for the judicial process to complete 
its course. Needless to say, the high 
court decision to give Woolas the 
boot from his day job has caused 
ructions inside the parliamentary 
Labour Party - indeed, we are now 
facing what some have described 
as a “mutiny” against the Labour 
leadership for so quickly washing its 
hands of the errant Woolas. Deputy 
leader, Harriet Harman, has become a 
particular object of ire for the rebels - 
outraged by her public comments on 
November 7 that it was “not part of 
Labour’s politics for somebody to be 
telling lies to get themselves elected”. 
That is to say, or at least as far as 
the Labour mutineers see it, even if 
Woolas succeeds in overturning the 
verdict he will never be a Labour MP 
again. Period. 

Hence during a stormy meeting 
of Labour MPs on November 8, 
Harman was described to her face 
as “a disgrace”. Another MP darkly 
suggested she should “consider her 
position” (ie, resign), whilst Graham 
Stringer MP felt that Harman had gone 
“far too far” in consigning Woolas to 
eternal political darkness. Meanwhile, 
a former cabinet minister told the 
BBC: “I have never seen anything like 
it. Harriet was attacked from every 
direction.” 2 As for Woolas himself, he 



states that he has received pledges of 
support from “dozens of colleagues” - 
including Gordon Brown, Cherie Blair 
and David Miliband, the great Labour 
leader that never was. And, of course, 
Woolas desperately needs as many 
pledges as he can get - seeing how 
he needs to raise between £50,000 
and £60,000 by the end of the week 
in order to pursue his legal challenge. 

But these anti-Harman MPs are 
not staging a rebellion purely out of a 
sense of personal loyalty - misguided 
or otherwise - to Phil Woolas. Rather 
they - along with some Tory MPs, it 
does have to be said - feel disturbed 
by the anti-democratic implications 
of such a judicial interdiction into 
the electoral process itself, to which 
the Labour leadership has so meekly 
acquiesced. For Stringer, the decision 
to rerun the Oldham East election sets 
a “dangerous precedent” - especially 
as, in his opinion, there were many 
“grey areas” and during the burning 
heat of an election campaigns it was 
easy sometimes “to go over the top”. 
Similarly, David Winnick - another 
Labour MP - was worried that the 
ruling could lead to a situation 
where any defeated candidate could 
challenge a result in the courts, 
effectively meaning that elections 
could be “taken out of the hands of 
the electorate”. 

Perhaps summing up the disquiet 
that has spread amongst many MPs 
of all political stripes, the Tory MP, 
Edward Leigh, declared it was for 
“people to evict MPs, not judges” 

- adding that what really concerned 
him was that if the court decision 
was allowed to stand, then it would 
be “virtually impossible” for there 
to be “really robust debate” during 
elections, as “people will be terrified 
of attacking their opponents”. After 
all, name one person who at some 
stage during their political life has not 
accused an opponent of being a ‘liar’ 
or worse - sometimes for good reason. 
Frankly, we in the CPGB think that 
Leigh has a point - a very good point. 

Having said that, let us be quite 
clear about our view of Phil Woolas 

- yes, he is a lying political scumbag 
of the worst sort. Yes, self-evidently, 
the election campaign he ran against 
Elwyn Watkins was quite disgusting 

- even when you take into account 
that the political temperature in key 
marginals at a general election always 
runs the risk of hitting sky high. So, 
for example, we have the infamous 
confidential email between Woolas’s 
campaign team, which included the 
line: “If we don’t get the white folk 
angry, he’s gone” - ie, Woolas will not 
win the election. 

Or, if you prefer, there is always 
this email exchange - “Repeat the 
target, the mad Muslims. Ask the 
question: ‘Stand by yer man?!’ For 
evil to succeed, etc. Re-use the 
photo of the mad Muslims and the 
‘behead’ sign”. Then we have the 
following admission: “The issue is 
not that the extremist campaign itself 
is effective or not but whether we 
can use the campaign to galvinise 
[sic] the white, Sun- reading voters.” 
And not to forget Woolas’s ‘Labour 
rose’ pamphlet distributed on the 
eve of polling day, which ran the 
headline - “Extremists rant, 
as Phil Woolas defies death 
threats” (and which “Phil 
thinks its fine, as he said 


it’s shit or bust” - as reported by one 
his election aids in another email). 
Of course, at the time the Labour 
leadership “stood by Phil”, to use 
the term often deployed in Woolas’s 
Oldham election leaflets. No less 
than Tony Blair offered the view that 
Woolas “has a knack for knowing 
what people think and expressing that 
view in a straightforward and honest 
way” - witch-hunter Baron Kinnock 
of Bedwellty expressed similar 
sentiments. 

The real disgrace, of course, 
is that the Labour Party - or at 
least its leadership - tolerated Phil 
Woolas: even pandered to his vile 
Islamophobic, if not racist, bigotry. In 
his election campaign, Woolas clearly 
set out to demonise an entire section 
of the Oldham community - ordinary 
Muslims. Yes, certainly, Woolas is not 
fit to be a Labour MP or indeed hold 
any public political office and should 
have been driven out of the party 
itself. But not by the courts and judges 
- an arm of the bourgeois state - rather 
by the actual membership, using the 
democratic rules and procedures of the 
party (insofar as they have not been 
totally whittled away by the rightwing 
Labour leadership), as part of a wider 
political struggle against all forms of 
Islamophobia and national chauvinism 
in general. 

However, regrettably, it has been 
the courts which moved against the 
loathsome Woolas - not us. A sign, 
if ever there was one, of the current 
appalling weakness of the Labour left 
and the working class movement as 
a whole. Given that we have judge- 
made law in this country, a dangerous 
precedent has indeed been set by 
the manner of Woolas’s departure. 
The courts now have far more 
leeway to interfere in the ‘internal 
affairs’ of political organisations - to 
circumscribe what can and cannot 
be said, or even overturn the voters’ 
verdict. Remember Florida? And 
it goes without saying that such 
oppressive power can potentially be 
directed first and foremost against 
working class and left organisations, 
especially when the class struggle 
picks up tempo - which it will, 
when the savage cuts planned by the 
coalition government really begin to 
be felt and in turn the resistance to 
them assumes mass proportions. 

Therefore communists defend the 
right to be offensive, to be “robust” in 
your political language - something of 
course that large sections of the British 
life have problems with, historically 
prone to imposing all sorts of gags 
and blocks on free speech in the name 
of preventing “verbal abuse”. On the 
contrary, the CPGB has always argued 
that everyone should be free to speak 
their mind - free from bureaucratic/ 
moralistic censure. Which, of course, 
does not mean that we therefore 
approve of attacks on a political 
opponent, or imagined political 
opponent, which are ad hominem in 
nature or consist of purely personal 
sleights - funny nose, big ears, 
unfortunate haircut, etc. Communists 
aim to tell the political truth, not 
indulge in personalised mud-slinging. 
So to call Phil Woolas an odious lying 
scumbag is no more than stating an 
obvious political fact and we fight 
for our right to do so - including in 
election material and propaganda. We 
say to the courts - keep out of political 


debate! 

More centrally still, communists 
are obliged to point out that bourgeois 
politics in this country is not much 
more than the art of lying perfected 
to a near science - they all do it, to 
some degree or another. Just like in 
the United States, empire of the big 
lie - where the working class have 
been written out of official existence: 
we are all middle class now. In that 
sense, Woolas’s plainly deceitful 
electioneering is only separated by 
a question of degree from the more 
‘normal’ election lies we almost take 
for granted. 

Just look at the supposedly saintly 
Liberal Democrats. Leave aside for 
now their conduct in local elections, 
where anything short of murder 
seems to go, and think about their 
general election campaign. That 
nice Mr Clegg promised to abolish 
student tuition fees - now he is part 
of a government that has announced 
plans to treble them. Ditto for their 
‘counter-crisis’ measures when 
in opposition, which amounted 
essentially to Keynesianism. Now 
they are implementing the opposite 

- massive cuts in public spending as 
part of the coalition government’s 
anti-working class austerity drive. In 
other words, the Liberal Democrats 
lied pure and simple - can we take 
them to court? 

No, for communists the best way to 
combat bourgeois lies in the here and 
now is to demand annual parliaments 
and the recallability of MPs by their 
party. Not because we think that in 
and of themselves these two demands 
represent a magic panacea that will 
somewhere guarantee the abolition 
of lies and the ushering in of the 
republic of truth. But simply for the 
reason that any individual candidate 
or organisation/party caught lying can 
be quickly and easily punished while 
the memory is still fresh - whether by 
being removed from office or losing an 
election. Which is to say, the working 
class principles of annual parliaments 
and recallability substantially reduce 
the ability of the bourgeoisie and their 
agents to bamboozle and hoodwink 
the electorate. 

Perhaps ironically enough, Elwyn 
Watkins’ victory in the courts - 
assuming Woolas’s appeal comes to 
nothing - may turn out to be a Pyrrhic 
one. Under other circumstances, you 
might have expected the Liberal 
Democrats to win any by-election after 
being defeated by an unscrupulous liar 

- especially when you consider that 
they only lost by 103 votes in May. 
However, as the Liberal Democrats’ 
popularity plummets, there is a 
distinct likelihood that Labour will in 
fact win Oldham East with a greatly 
increased majority. If so, defeat for the 
Liberal Democrats again in Oldham 
East and Saddleworth could turn out 
to be an omen for what may come in 
2015 - either being wiped out at the 
general election or disappearing into 
a far more formalised/institutionalised 
Conservative-Liberal Democrat 
alliance: the possible end of a separate 
and distinct national third party • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Miranda_Grell. 

2. http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-poli- 
tics-11719438. 
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OUR HISTORY 


Through the eyes 
of an SLP leftist 


The 1st Congress of the CPGB was known as the Communist Unity Convention and met over the weekend of July 31-August 1 1920. It brought together the British Socialist Party 
and the Communist Unity Group, as well as an array of other, smaller organisations. These included sections of the South Wales Communist Council, two branches of the Independ¬ 
ent Labour Party (Barking and Glasgow/Carngad), one branch of the Socialist Labour Party (Birmingham), three branches of the Herald League, 1 the Socialist Prohibition Fellow¬ 
ship, the Guild Communists, 2 various unaffiliated local socialist societies and communist groups, Birmingham shop stewards and the City of London Labour Party. 

The congress convened on the first day in the plush Cannon Street Hotel in London. However, on the Sunday it shifted to the markedly more proletarian International Socialist 
Club. The number of delegates varies according to different sources: James Klugmann’s History of the CPGB says there were 160, with 211 mandates; 3 the launch edition of 
Communist puts the figure at 158; the CPGB’s official account lists 163 delegates, with 211 mandates. On top of this there must be included five of the eight-strong Provisional 
Central Committee, who seem to have had speaking, but not voting, rights. 

Of the delegates, 102 were from branches of the British Socialist Party, 25 from Communist Unity Groups and 36 from the smaller groupings. Although the political starting 
points of these militant were often very different, they came together with the principled commitment that the attendance at the convention implied agreement with what the 
invitation called the “fundamental basis of communist unity: (a) the dictatorship of the working class; (b) the soviet system; (c) the Third International”. In addition they resolved to 
“abide by” the convention’s “decisions on points of tactics, and to merge their organisations in the new Communist Party.” 4 

However, it would be wrong to think that the new CPGB swept all before it. A number of leftwing organisations remained outside - and still hostile - to the new party; not least the 
Socialist Labour Party, as its report of the 1st Congress shows 


The passing of 
communist unity 

The Socialist No30, Vol 14, 
August 12 1920 
From our own reporter 

t was not at the Spa, where many 
capitalist international intrigues 
have taken place, but in the Pil¬ 
lar Hall, Cannon Street Hotel, Lon¬ 
don, on Saturday July 31, assembled 
a number of delegates from branches 
of the British Socialist Party, in¬ 
dependent groups of socialists and 
some ex-SLPers now known as the 
Communist Unity Group. Their pur¬ 
pose was to found a ‘real’ Commu¬ 
nist Party. 

Well, its birth was a very successful 
affair. Congratulations poured in from 
many communist friends and parties. 
It was quite a lesson in geography to 
listen to comrade Arthur McManus, 
the chairman, reading the many letters 
of welcome to the coming new party 
of communists. There was quite an 
array of individual good wishes too, 
from Lenin down to Tom Mann. The 
Daily Herald of Saturday also gave 
the Communist Party its blessing in 
the shape of a long leading article. Its 
soul was embodied in the following 
words: “The question of the relation 
of the new party to the Labour Party 
will be settled at today’s conference. 
We believe, as we earnestly hope, that 
the vote is likely to be cast in favour 
of affiliation.” I need hardly inform 
readers of The Socialist that the prayer 
of the Daily Herald was answered at 
the Sunday’s meeting of the confer¬ 
ence. The capitalist class and its press 
answered on Monday, Amen! 

The British Socialist Party has sim¬ 
ply changed its name, and business 
will be carried on as usual. It could not 
sever the umbilical cord that attaches 
it to the Labour Party. Not even the 
eloquence of the ‘great three’ - Paul, 
Bell and McManus - could persuade 
the delegates from Labour Party 
affiliation. 

No doubt the ‘Communist Unity 
Group’ imagined they were carrying 
out a master stroke of policy in at¬ 
tempting to found a Communist Party. 
But the half-baked revolutionary lead¬ 
ers and social reformers in the BSP are 
just as keen, just as Machiavellian in 
their tactics when it comes to party 
manoeuvres as the Communist Unity 
Group. The BSP delegates were weak 
in argument, the CUG were power¬ 
ful. The BSP had numbers. The 
Communist Unity Group had orators 
and argument. Numbers carried the 
day. This was seen by all the SLP 
members when the referendum was 


taken, except the Communist Unity 
Group, who were by then within the 
party. 

Arthur McManus, chairman of the 
Provisional Committee, was chosen to 
act in the same capacity for the confer¬ 
ence. A credentials committee was ap¬ 
pointed, and then came the chairman’s 
address. This part of the business, said 
Arthur, could very well be dispensed 
with, but the conference needs some 
points of guidance. These points of 
guidance served the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing the preliminary work of the 
Communist Unity Group to the BSP 
delegates. “It has taken three years of 
the Russian Revolution and two years 
of discussion to bring about this con¬ 
ference.” There were other commu¬ 
nist groups and parties not represented 
here, but circumstances, he believed, 
would eventually bring them in. No 
word of his - “no word of ours shall 
widen the breach between us.” 

However seriously Arthur 
McManus may have wished this, that 
opportunity has now passed. The work 
of our erstwhile comrades who tried 
to build an independent Communist 
Party has failed, and resulted in them¬ 
selves being swallowed up inside the 
Labour Party .... 

It was moved by a delegate that 
the press should be excluded, but this 
found very little support. The confer¬ 
ence then settled down to its main 
business. The first resolution in the 
agenda dealt with general policy, and 
is as follows: 

“The communists in conference 
assembled declare for the soviet (or 
workers’ council) system as a means 
whereby the working class shall 
achieve power and take control of 
the forces of production; declare for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
a necessary means for combating the 
counterrevolution during the transition 
period between capitalism and com¬ 
munism; and stand for the adoption of 
these means as steps towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a system of complete com¬ 
munism, wherein the means of produc¬ 
tion shall be communally owned and 
controlled. This conference therefore 
establishes itself the Communist Party 
on the foregoing basis.” 

This resolution was moved by AA 
Purcell, who had quite recently been to 
Russia, and informed the conference 
that the Russian communists were 
anxious to know when a strong Com¬ 
munist Party was going to be formed 
in England. 5 The standing orders com¬ 
mittee dealt with all amendments, and 
agreed to accept the following amend¬ 
ment to this resolution: “And further 
declares its adhesion to the Third 
International.” 


The resolution and amendment were 
both accepted. 

The third resolution on the agen¬ 
da was taken second, and deals with 
the question as to whether the new 
Communist Party shall use parliamen¬ 
tary action or not. 

This resolution was moved by Tom 
Bell, of the Communist Unity Group, 
viz: “The Communist Party repudiates 
the reformist view that a social revolu¬ 
tion can be achieved by the ordinary 
methods of parliamentary democracy, 
but regards parliamentary and electoral 
action generally as providing a means 
of propaganda and agitation towards 
the revolution. The tactics to be em¬ 
ployed by the representatives to parlia¬ 
ment or local bodies must be laid down 
by the party itself, according to national 
or local circumstances. In all cases such 
representatives must be considered as 
holding a mandate from the party, and 
not from the particular constituency for 
which they happen to sit.” 

Bell argued the impossibility of 
accomplishing the social revolution 
through parliamentary democracy. But 
by going to parliament they could dem¬ 
onstrate inside the House of Commons 
that there is nothing to be gained for the 
workers from that capitalist chamber. 

The value of the oath of allegiance 
was of no importance to them. As 
communists their allegiance would be 
to the principles of communism, and 
would act accordingly. Their policy 
inside the house would be a destruc¬ 
tive, not a constructive one. In all cases 
they would take their mandate from the 
party and not from the constituency. 

A delegate from Cardiff thought the 
whole of Bell’s argument was against 
rather than in favour of parliamentary 
action. He said if I argue that an insti¬ 
tution is bad, rotten and no good, it is 
like arguing that this chair - which he 
seized - is made of bad material and 
is falling to pieces, and then inviting 
someone to come and sit on it. 

Watkins, a Welsh delegate, said: 
“You cannot get the workers to vote 
on abstract principle. You must attack 
the capitalist where he pays wages - at 
the point of production.” 

Bob Williams supported the resolu¬ 
tion, and gave us a little eulogy on 
Lenin. He thought if we only had one 
Karl Liebknecht in parliament it would 
add considerable strength to the move¬ 
ment. Later on he had an amendment 
that communist candidates should take 
their mandate from the constituency as 
well as the party. 

Bell replied to the discussion, and 
brought to a close the first session of 
the new Communist Party. The voting 
in favour of parliamentary action was 
186, against 19. Majority: 167. 


The second session dealt with 
amendments to the resolution on “par¬ 
liamentary action” but no very radical 
alterations were made. One delegate 
suggested the deletion of “parliamen¬ 
tary action” and suggested the substi¬ 
tution of “revolutionary political ac¬ 
tion”, but was turned down. So we now 
see that this new Communist Party 
stands for undiluted “parliamentary 
action” and all it implies. 

During the discussion of the amend¬ 
ments many of the delegates who rose 
to speak were endeavouring to en¬ 
lighten the conference on the psychol¬ 
ogy of the working class, when into 
the hall dropped an old colonel, with a 
monocle glued in one eye, and a nice 
fat cigar in his mouth - a typical bour¬ 
geois! He listened for a few moments 
while some delegates were explaining 
what was meant by the working class. 
That the working class is not the man 
in the street, for he is a myth; nor is the 
working class the Labour Party, or any 
socialist party, and the communists are 
a very small minority of the working 
class. Then we were told the work¬ 
ing class comprised that great mass 
of workers in the mines, workshops, 
fields and factories, whom we have yet 
to convert to communism. At this point 
the old bourgeois colonel got very fidg¬ 
ety, dropped his monocle, and shouted, 
“Thank god for that!” 

The mention of the word ‘revolu¬ 
tion’ had frightened him, but now he 
felt somewhat jubilant and safe for an¬ 
other generation; so he left the room. It 
was now about 10 o’clock, and the del¬ 
egates were making their way home¬ 
ward, with instructions to assemble on 
the morrow (Sunday) to take part in the 
final session of the conference. 

We duly assembled about 10.30am. 
The first business was the election of 
six new committee men to join the 
Provisional Committee until Decem¬ 
ber, when a new executive will be 
elected.... 

The last resolution was placed under 
two headings: (a) “That the Communist 
Party shall be affiliated to the Labour 
Party.” This was moved by JF Hodgson, 
BSP. (b) “That the Communist Party 
shall not be affiliated to the Labour 
Party.” This was moved by William 
Paul, Communist Unity Group. After 
about four hours discussion of the pros 
and cons of both (a) and (b), the chair¬ 
man thought the delegates had about 
exhausted all the arguments for and 
against, and instructed the delegates 
that they now had to vote for either (a) 
or (b). For affiliation: 100. Against: 85. 
Majority in favour of affiliation: 15. 

This concluded the business, 
with the exception of receiving and 
dispatching a few telegrams to the 


Third International; Kameneff, the 
Russian diplomatic representative; 
and to the British delegates at the Third 
International; comrades Beech, Clarke, 
Gallacher, Maclean, Murphy, Quelch, 
Ramsay and Tanner. 

The Communist Unity Group, ac¬ 
cording to their own admission, had 
now been about two years working 
for communist unity. The result is that 
they have now been swallowed up 
by the BSP with a nice new title. The 
BSP is henceforth to be known as the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 

The Communist Unity Group has 
failed to found a Communist Party 
that can stand on its own legs with¬ 
out holding on to the apron-strings of 
the Labour Party. The BSP when it re¬ 
turns under the wing of its mother - the 
Labour Party - somewhat strengthened 
by changing its name, will be taking 
back with it members of the Commu¬ 
nist Unity Group, one-time comrades 
in the SLP. 

Let us wish them joy and peace in 
their new spiritual home. They deserve 
some reward after their two years of 
arduous toil. 

Our loss is our gain. The Labour 
Party - reaction - can now take unto 
its bosom all revisionist elements. 
The field for revolutionary unity is 
now much clearer. The air is clearer. 
Confusion and confusionists are now 
definitely pledged to the camp of reac¬ 
tion, the Labour Party • 

Notes 

1. The Daily Herald was published from 1911 to 
1964. Its origins were in a fight the printers’ un¬ 
ion, the London Society of Compositors, 
launched for a 48-hour week. A daily strike bulle¬ 
tin called The World was started. From January 25 
1911 it was renamed the Daily Herald , and was 
published until the end of the strike in April 1911. 
At its peak it had daily sales of 25,000. Radical 
trade unionists were inspired to raise funds for a 
permanent labour movement daily. Readers and 
supporters formed local branches of the Herald 
League, through which they had their say in the 
running of the paper. Oddly enough, the paper 
ended up as today’s Sun - a fate infinitely worse 
than death for a working class newspaper. 

2. The Guild Communists were a faction of the 
National Guilds League. Guild socialism was a 
political movement advocating workers’ control 
of industry through the medium of trade-related 
guilds (an association of ‘craftsmen’ in a particu¬ 
lar trade). Robin Page Amot and Ellen Wilkinson 
were associated with the group. 

3. J Klugmann History of the CPGB Vol 1, 

London 1969, p38. 

4. See Weekly Worker October 7. 

5. In the lead-up to World War I, Albert Arthur 
Purcell (1872-1935) was attracted to syndicalism 
but - like many from a similar background - was 
drawn to communism post-1917 and then the 
CPGB. The bans and proscriptions of the early 
20s posed a stark choice and - tempted by the of¬ 
fer of a parliamentary seat for the Forest of Dean 
in the general election of late 1922 - he quit. His 
role as in the 1926 general strike as part of the 
treacherous TUC ‘left’ further soiled his reputa¬ 
tion. 
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Capitalism cracked 

John Holloway Crack capitalism Pluto Press, 2010, pp320, £16 




H ow do we make a “break” 
with the “world ruled by 
money, by capital”? In Crack 
capitalism we learn there are spaces 
in between “exploitation, starvation 
and injustice” where we can find 
thousands of “interstitial” fissures. 
Where we can see that communism 
is “an immediate necessity, not a 
future stage of development” (p26). 
Can we “scream ‘No’ so loud” to 
bring it about? For John Holloway, 
from Walter Benjamin’s Jetztzeit 
(now-time) “moments of creativ¬ 
ity”, we can begin “walking through 
a looking glass” into a “world that 
does not exist” (p36). 

John Holloway is Irish-born and 
by training a lawyer. For 20 years he 
has been an internationally known, 
Mexican-based academic and ‘anti¬ 
globalisation’, pro-Zapatista activ¬ 
ist. He refuses point-blank to accept 
the world as it is. In Change the 
world without taking power (2002) 
Holloway stated that the “starting 
point of theoretical reflection” is 
“opposition, negativity, struggle”. 
We begin not with left political or¬ 
ganisation, but “a scream of refusal”. 
Leninism, social democracy, ‘the 
party’ - any type of state-centred po¬ 
litical activity - are dead-ends. Instead, 
through this yelling, we assert our 
‘anti-power’, a “drive towards social 
self-determination”. 

Holloway admires the Zapatistas. 
Their uprising in Chiapas (south-east 
of Mexico) and council-based organi¬ 
sation of a quasi-autonomous territory 
is the nearest to a model he offers. In 
Change the world he claimed their 
strategy “does not have the state as 
its focus, and that does not aim at 
gaining positions of power”. They 
showed that one could “change the 
world without taking power”. Short 
on the details of their successes (or 
mention of Mexico’s more pressing 
problems at the time, from the end 
of PRI rule to Narco-trafficking), we 
were told that they were “ordinary- 
therefore-rebellious”. They illustrate 
the importance of direct democracy, 
of do-it-yourself politics, as opposed 
to party-building focused on captur¬ 
ing political power, the central “state 
illusion” of the left for the last century. 

Crack capitalism is Holloway’s lat¬ 
est version of the same argument. Its 
first ‘thesis’ (small chapter) cites La 




John Hollow 






Zapatistas: a model 

Boetie (1530-63). In his youth, 
this friend of Montaigne wrote the 
Discours sur la servitude volontaire. 
The essay is a landmark. It tried to 
explain why people came to endure, 
even accept, tyranny. People are sub¬ 
jugated at birth; they think arbitrary 
power normal and put up with every 
indignity and cruelty. The weight of 
custom and religion bolsters the au¬ 
tocrat. He diverts unrest by laying on 
public entertainment - “les farces, les 
spectacles, les gladiateurs ”. Above 
all, for La Boetie, the ruler was the 
head of a pyramid of violent minions, 
holding a monopoly of violence. 

Yet, the 16th century author said, 
ultimately despotism is our own crea¬ 
tion, propped up by our tacit consent. 
By withdrawing this support it would 
be overthrown. We could “resolve to 
serve no more” - and, thus, we would 
become free. The Discours alludes to 
some (unnamed) French royal tyrants, 
and the bloodthirsty henchmen must 
have been still around (he died just 
as France entered 35 years of wars of 
religion). This is no doubt one reason 
why the essay was not, prudently, pub¬ 
lished until 13 years after La Boetie’s 
death. 

La Boetie’s call to “stop mak¬ 
ing the tyrant” (but not his explana¬ 
tion of how we become servile), is 
Holloway’s starting point: “We can 
refuse to perform the work that cre¬ 
ates the tyrant” (p7). Capitalism is the 
modem despot we should stand aside 
from. Holloway makes no allusion to 
the historical context of the Discours , 
or tries to unpick its complex implica¬ 
tions, including the obvious fact that 
not obeying was too risky a strategy 
for La Boetie himself. Everything is 
reduced to one portentous statement: 
serve no more. 

Crack capitalism is generous 
with examples of “ordinary peo¬ 
ple” that show such a “movement 
of refusal-and-other-creation”. 
These “rebels, not victims” 
include, apart from overtly 
political activists, 
the Birmingham car 
worker who spends 
his evenings on an 
allotment. Amongst a 
host of other local heroes 
there is the girl in Tokyo 
who spends her day in 
the park, reading rather 
than going to work, and 
the young Frenchman 






who is devoted to building dry toilets. 
They are as devoted to doing some¬ 
thing different to the “labour that cre¬ 
ates capital” as the activist out in the 
jungle determined to “organise armed 
struggle”. 

Abstract labour 

Crack capitalism binds these homely 
tales to a version of Marxism. Its roots 
lie in the theory of commodity fetish¬ 
ism and abstract labour, as developed 
in the 1920s Soviet Union in II Ru¬ 
bin’s Essays on Marx s theory of value 
and the writings of Evgeny Pashu- 
kanis, who extended Marx’s critique 
of political economy to law and the 
state. For these writers the legal sys¬ 
tem, government and administration 
were completely moulded by capital¬ 
ist value-production. Holloway takes 
Rubin’s emphasis on the “process of 
impersonalisation or equalisation of 
labour” - abstract labour - as the tem¬ 
plate for all social relations. “The state 
by its very form, and independently of 
the content of its action, confirms and 
reproduces the negation of subjectiv¬ 
ity on which capital is based. It relates 
to people not as subjects, but as ob¬ 
jects or - and this amounts to the same 
thing - as subjects reduced to the stat¬ 
ues of mere abstraction” (pp58-59). 

The ‘state-derivation’ debate of 
the 1970s illustrates these themes. 
Holloway’s first publications drew on 
them in opposition to Marxist theo¬ 
rists, like Nicos Poulantzas, who de¬ 
veloped an explanation of the “relative 
autonomy” of politics and ideology. In 
Poulantzas’s later efforts the state was 
a “condensation of class struggles” 
and ideology was the place where the 
dominant links of “knowledge and 
power” were challenged by opposing 
class forces. 

Holloway both denies these con¬ 
flicts their individual specificity and 
criticises their ultimate tie to the fight 
of labour against capital. In Crack 
capitalism politics and ideology are 
always immediately reduced to the 
dance of commodities. Instead of la¬ 
bour class struggles, we have the battle 
against entering the process - work, 
‘abstract labour’ - in the first place. 
To engage in the state, or try to ‘cap¬ 
ture’ power (or adopt the strategy of 
Poulantzas, mixing direct and repre¬ 
sentative democracy in a ‘transition 
to socialism’) is to succumb to the 
tunes of capital. Rebellion has to find 
“another melody” for our own ball. 


Instead we should encourage, “collec¬ 
tive coming-to-eruption of long stifled 
volcanoes”, resting on the refusal to 
serve no more (p225)7 

Abstract labour and the fight against 
it dominate everything. One wonders 
why Marx bothered to write his stud¬ 
ies of the revolutions of 1848, and the 
1870-71 French civil war. Or went 
into the details of how states, politi¬ 
cal parties (including those with such 
‘fetishes’ as support for rival dynas¬ 
ties, Orleanists and legitimists), class 
and power blocs (apparently ‘above’ 
them, as with Louis Napoleon) were 
formed. Or wasted his time drawing 
portraits of individual politicians. 
Why Marx engaged in the delicate 
work of helping create and sustain 
the First International. His efforts 
to unite ‘labour’ (that is, those who 
fought for better conditions for “the 
subordination of our doing to alien 
control” (pi57) with the full gamut of 
19th century labour movement opin¬ 
ion, ranging from anarchists, moder¬ 
ate social democrats, left republican 
revolutionaries to “every kind” of 
socialist, is another mystery. He was 
no doubt fooling himself in thinking 
that “political struggle is the struggle 
to take state power” (pi58). All he re¬ 
ally needed to do was announce that 
workers should no longer participate 
in ‘abstract labour’. We can see that 
only the 19th century anarchists rival 
Holloway’s ‘political indifferentism’. 

Expressive totality 

The basic flaw of Crack capitalism 
is that it places us in what Louis Al¬ 
thusser called an ‘expressive totali¬ 
ty’ . That is, a concept of capitalism in 
which “each part is pars totalis , im¬ 
mediately expressing the whole that 
it inhabits in person”. 2 The process of 
abstraction is always present, giving 
rise to immediate contradictions that 
express the general nature of capital. 
Holloway writes: “One form of do¬ 
ing, labour, creates capital, the ba¬ 
sis of the society that is destroying 
us. Another form of doing, what we 
calls simply ‘doing’, pushes against 
the creation of capital and towards 
the creation of a different society” 
(p85). Everything derives from the 
dialectic between ‘doing’ and ‘ab¬ 
stract labour’. 

Not that Holloway is without criti¬ 
cisms of those often seen as part of 
the same ‘autonomist’ camp. He op¬ 
poses the idea that the economy is so 
solidified around abstract labour that 
it cannot be challenged. We can refuse 
to submit to it. But he does not see any 
positive revolutionary subject emerg¬ 
ing from the process either. To him the 
Italian ‘autonomist’ theories of Paul 
Virno, Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri believe in the ‘multitude’, “di¬ 
verse forces of social production”. To 
them the multiple contradictions with 
post-Fordist capitalism and the world 
polity of empire form the basis of a 
“new political agent”. 

Holloway by contrast asserts: 
“The post-operaista, post-structur¬ 
alist theories extend into the crisis 
of abstract labour the thought-prison 
that was part of the domination of ab¬ 
stract labour.” So that “What gets lost 
is the crack, the ek-statis of concrete 
doing, the standing out-and-beyond 
of useful doing from abstract labour 
...” (pi93). Even the German Krisis 
group, who get good marks for their 
work on the crisis of ‘society of la¬ 
bour’ faced with automation, fail to 
dig at the “two-fold character of la¬ 
bour”. That is, between doing and 
abstraction. To Holloway, all these 


theorists cannot see that the opposi¬ 
tion to abstraction is always negative: 
“Revolution is not about destroying 
capitalism, but about refusing to 
create it” (p252). Which is another 
way of saying that the contradiction 
between abstraction/doing in every 
aspect of our lives, everyday, directly, 
leads us to “stop making capitalism” 
and to “make” ... well, what? 

Certainly not socialist and Marxist 
political parties. They are thorough¬ 
ly tainted by the drive for political 
power. Daniel Bensai’d has observed 
of John Holloway’s earlier writing, 
that “he has reduced the luxuriant 
history of the workers’ movement, 
its experiences and controversies to 
a single march of statism through the 
ages.” 3 Crack capitalism does noth¬ 
ing but reproduce this caricature. 
Parties are riddled with hierarchy - 
because of their adaption to statism 
and the lure of changing the world 
“from above”. Their totalising strat¬ 
egies focus on the state, which is in 
fact a “false, illusory totality” (p206). 
Exit electoral work, party-building 
or, to put it another way, talking to the 
wider public, and organising amongst 
the masses and working class in a 
structured way. There are only mi¬ 
nor internal problems left for other 
ways of organising. Those with some 
experience of them would disagree: 
the ‘tyranny of structurelessness’ or, 
more commonly, sheer futility are 
heavy obstacles to their progress. 

Crack capitalism is in many senses 
timeless. Its dialectic has unravelled 
since the dawn of the production of 
exchange value. Yet there are some 
present-day references. Capitalism 
“is in its deepest crisis for years” 
(p250). The fall in the rate of profit 
is, apparently, due to “a failure to 
subordinate ourselves to the degree 
that capital demands of us” (pi51). 
In the age of globalisation national 
politics are less important than they 
were. The state, we are no doubt sur¬ 
prised to learn, is a national form, 
when capitalism is international. 

Holloway does not discuss what 
this implies, that political movements 
should develop strategies that take 
account of the reality of inter-state 
bodies (the European Union, for 
example). Or that programmes and 
not yells and cracks are needed to 
build a social base and bring about 
the kind of transformation of poli¬ 
tics that could begin a transition to 
communism/socialism. Indeed how 
and through which structures social¬ 
ists would “socialise the means of 
production and abolish wage labour” 
(ibid) on an international level is not 
discussed. Though for some things 
“some form of global coordination 
would be desirable in a post-capitalist 
society” (p210). On that little more 
can be said. There is, at the moment, 
no “right answer” to the question of 
what is to be done. Instead there are 
“millions of experiments” for those 
who wish to be “against-and-beyond 
capital” (p256). 

So perhaps we should return to our 
allotments, to our parks, to our dry 
toilets, and keep scrambling around 
looking for cracks • 

Andrew Coates 

Notes 

1. J Holloway, S Picciotto (eds) The state and 
capital: a Marxist debate London 1978. 

2. L Althusser Reading Capital London 1975, 
pl7. 

3. ‘Commodity fetishism and revolutionary sub¬ 
jectivity’, a symposium on John Holloway’s 
Change the world without taking power in 
Historical Materialism Vol 13, No4, 2005. 
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IRAN 


Sanctions take 
their toll 



Head of the Revolutionary Guards Mohammad Ali Jafari: ready for food riots 


O ver the last two weeks the number 
of strikes in Iranian factories and 
workplaces has risen considerably. 
Workers have taken action in major plants 
such as South Pars Gasfields, Alborz Last- 
ic Sazi, Ghaem Shahr textiles, Safa Louleh 
(pipe manufacturers), as have city council 
workers in Abadan. Demands have also 
been raised by nurses and other hospital 
workers, teachers and civil servants. 

Some of the most important oil and 
gas plants have been hit, as well as key 
manufacturing industries. In other words, 
both the traditional and modern sectors. 
In addition to these strikes, we have also 
seen the first protests by retired workers 
opposed to a reduction in price concessions 
for pensioners, reduced from 15% to 9%. 
Retired employees demonstrated outside 
the majles (Islamic parliament). In some 
ways this was as important as the strikes 
by workers in employment. 

How should we analyse the fact that 
so many workers’ protests have occurred 
simultaneously? Is it just a coincidence? 
Of course, it is impossible to predict how 
things will evolve, but, given the level of re¬ 
pression against workers and the left, these 
events mark a significant development in 
the current stage of economic and political 
struggles inside Iran. So what are the fac¬ 
tors behind this new wave of labour unrest? 

There is no doubt that sanctions are cre¬ 
ating widespread economic devastation, to 
a degree that is unprecedented over the last 
30 years. The drop in the price of oil on the 
world market, the reduction of production 
levels for both oil and gas (itself a result of 
the failure to renew productive capacity), 
the fall in non-oil exports, bankruptcies 
and closures in production and manufac¬ 
turing, the rise in the rate of inflation in 
housing and essential goods, the plunder of 
the country’s economic resources through 
the expropriation of privatised industries 
and services by factions of the regime, the 
colossal rise in the price of medical services 
and drugs - all this points to an escalation 
of the economic and social crisis. 

By November 9, long queues were form¬ 
ing at petrol stations, as motorists expecting 
a 400% price rise were trying to fill up their 
tanks. But low-paid workers are the main 
victims of the current situation. According 
to an employee of Ghaem Shahr Textile 
Industries, many of his colleagues have 
been forced to remove their children from 
education (both high school and university) 


so that they can feed their families on the 
meagre income from their temporary jobs. 

Many small and medium-sized firms 
have already been bankrupted. However, 
what we are witnessing now is the effects 
of the crisis on some of the country’s major 
industrial units, exposing the extent of the 
problems facing the whole economy. In the 
past the Islamic regime could rely on oil 
income and unbridled imports to deal with 
the demand for basic consumption goods. 
But now the ruling elite is faced with two 
important problems: a fall in the price of 
oil and a regime of suffocating sanctions. 

The new round of sanctions has not only 
made it difficult to import many items, lead¬ 
ing to spiralling price rises for most goods: 
it has also become a serious political weap¬ 
on threatening the survival of the regime. 
The regime cannot ignore the problems of 
production in major industries and this has 
given the workers in such plants an oppor¬ 
tunity to raise demands regarding wages 
and working conditions. 

All this has occurred at a time when the 
government has been pushing through the 
abolition of price subsidies - or promoting 
‘targeted subsidies’, as it prefers to say. 
Despite threats to punish shopkeepers who 
increase prices charged for essential goods, 
such as bread, meat, sugar, cooking oil and 
dairy produce, prices for these items are 
rising daily. Compared to last year, the cost 
of bread is likely to have increased five or 
six times by the end of this Iranian month, 
while cooking oil will have more than dou¬ 
bled and cuts of lamb tripled. 

This week, after months of denial, Iran’s 
Central Bank admitted the true extent of 
the rise in the rate of inflation. Statistics 
issued by the bank and other government 
organisations, including for the cost of 
living, are given in dollars, even though 
Iranian workers are paid in tomans (1,000 
tomans = one dollar). Last week the price 
of imported meat in Tehran supermarkets 
was $30 a kilo - more than in most stores 
in London or New York. The average wage 
is $400 a month. 

We should not forget that the removal of 
subsidies on essential food items was part of 
a $100 billion cuts programme; an integral 
component of the regime’s adherence to neo- 
liberal economic policies under the terms of 
its five-year plan. However, uncertainty over 
the changes was one of the factors behind a 
$6 billion slide in the value of Tehran’s stock 
exchange two weeks ago, with trade volume 


plummeting 63% and share prices dropping 
by 43% in just one week. 

All this will inevitably lead to increased 
unemployment. Official figures put Iran’s 
jobless rate at 14.6%. However, this is far 
below the true figure. The government of 
president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has re¬ 
vised the definition of what constitutes un¬ 
employment a number of times. Currently 
someone doing just one hour of paid work 
per week is not considered unemployed. But 
no-one doubts that for many the prospect of 
finding a job is non-existent. 

The government’s fear of food riots fol¬ 
lowing the abolition of subsidies is so real 
that even before the deadline for full imple¬ 
mentation it stationed special military units 
in poor districts to ‘maintain security’ - in 
other words, prepare for potential confronta¬ 
tion with the masses. The police presence in 
Tehran and other cities was also increased 
and many were deployed on major streets 
and outside supermarkets. Meanwhile, the 
Revolutionary Guards’ Tehran commander 
announced that a special task force has been 
formed to deal with any economic protests. 
On November 8, several underground rap 
musicians were arrested in Tehran, and last 
week hundreds of young men and women 
were detained in what the police termed a 
“security cleansing”. The press has been 
warned to steer clear of any controversial 
coverage of the subsidy cuts. 

In working class districts, everyone is 
clearly worried about Ahmadinej ad’s plans 
for ‘reforming’ the economy. Of course, a 
combination of workers’ protests and riots 
in shanty towns would be a nightmare for 
the Islamic regime, but the key element is 
the strength and organisation of the work¬ 
ing class. Given the weakness of the left, 
we cannot expect the working class to be 
in a position to take full advantage of the 
current situation. However, there is no doubt 
that in these exceptional times the success 
of the shanty towns struggles, the defeat of 
the abolition of subsidies and the struggles 
of pensioners all depend on the proletariat. 

As in 1979, Iranian workers are in a posi¬ 
tion to make their mark in the fight against 
poverty and exploitation and for democracy. 
In pursuing these goals they need interna¬ 
tional solidarity and it is part of the role of 
Hands Off the People of Iran to mobilise 
such support • 

Yassamine Mather 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Prisoners 
should have 
the right to 
vote 


Rehabilitation, 
not punishment 


The ruling by the European Court 
of Human Rights to allow some 
prisoners serving custodial sentences 
the right to vote has once again 
brought to light the irrational nature 
of the penal system in the United 
Kingdom. At present, those sentenced 
to serve a prison term lose many rights 
as soon as the cell door closes behind 
them. One of those is the right to 
vote. Its removal was codified in the 
1870 Forfeiture Act and continued 
by Representation of the People Act 
(1983). 

What is the main reason for 
imprisonment in the UK? According 
to the Transform Drug Policy 
Foundation, “It is reasonable to 
suggest that drug law enforcement 
is directly responsible for over half 
of the prison population, although 
poor data and research means it 
is impossible to come to a precise 
figure.” 1 But, as TDPF points out, 
the UK “has amongst the harshest 
and most punitive drug enforcement 
laws in Europe, amongst the highest 
per capita prison population in 
Europe and consistently amongst the 
highest level of drug use and drug 
deaths in Europe.” It is important to 
bear in mind, too, that a great many 
prisoners who are inside for drug 
offences have not been imprisoned 
for violence-related crimes. It has to 
be accepted that many are locked up 
for victimless or non-violent property 
crime - clearly people who should not 
be there in the first place. Imprisonable 
offences primarily originating with 
drug possession or dealing, as well 
as many convictions for burglary 
and street robbery carried out to fuel 
expensive drug habits, would not exist 
were drugs to be decriminalised. 

Marxists’ starting point is to see 
prison as a last resort. Our emphasis 
must be on prevention. And those who 
are imprisoned should be deprived of 
their freedom only; in other respects 
lives should be as near normal as 
possible. Above all, we uphold the 
principle that prison must be about 
rehabilitation and not punishment. In 
addition, no prison must be allowed to 
be run as a business for profit. 

Democratising the penal system, 
as the Draft programme of the CPGB 
now under discussion proposes, 
demands workers’ supervision of 
prisons. It also proposes that in 
them “prisoners must be allowed the 
maximum opportunity to develop 
themselves as human beings”. As part 
of the rehabilitative process, the draft 
also says that, “People should only be 
imprisoned within a short distance of 
their home locality - if not, families 
must be given full cost of travel for 
visits.” 2 After all, why should spouses, 
parents and children be punished? 

Returning to the specific question 
of voting rights for prisoners, although 
the European Court of Human Rights 



Remember Bobby Sands MP 

decided some five years ago that there 
should be no “blanket” ban, it took a 
prod from the ECHR’s enforcement 
agency, the Council of Europe, this 
June to convince the Con-Dem 
coalition to acknowledge, as it did 
grudgingly, that it had better comply. 
Current discussions among bourgeois 
politicians, however, are centred on 
how circumscribed the right to vote 
will be, not how to expedite a full 
enfranchisement: they still want to 
take the vote away from some, if not 
most, prisoners. 

The US is even worse than Britain. 
Albeit in a minority of states, those 
who have served their sentence are 
denied the vote for life. According 
to Elizabeth Hull, “In the 2000 
presidential election, 4,686,539 
Americans - more than 2% of the 


voting age population - were barred 
from the polls.” 3 In any event, as a 
matter of course most states bar prison 
inmates who have been convicted of 
a federal or state felony from voting 
in any election while they are serving 
their sentence. 

Significantly, the 2000 presidential 
election, which George W Bush won 
by a whisker, had Florida, a key state, 
stripping from the electoral rolls 
“827,307 former prisoners - more than 
7% of its voting-age population.” The 
Sentencing Project reports that, “The 
racial impact of disenfranchisement 
laws is particularly egregious. Thirteen 
percent of African American men - 
1.4 million - are disenfranchised, 
representing just over one-third (36%) 
of the total disenfranchised population. 
In two states, our data show that 


almost one in three black men is 
disenfranchised. In eight states, one 
in four black men is disenfranchised.” 4 

Of course, the US has the highest 
incarceration rate in the world. It 
holds 25% of the world’s prisoners, 
though it accounts for less than 5% 
of the world’s population. The US 
incarceration rate is a massive 737 per 
100,000 population (2005), compared 
to 148 in England and Wales and 139 
in Scotland (both 2006) - figures that 
are themselves shameful by what 
ought to be civilised standards. 

Communists are vehemently 
opposed to any prisoner being 
disenfranchised once in prison. In 
order to provide the greatest chance 
of rehabilitation, no matter what the 
crime, a person’s social involvement 
should be maintained to the fullest 
extent possible while he or she is 
in prison. Indeed, prisoners should 
not only have the right to vote 
in parliamentary and other such 
elections, but the right to stand for 
election too. Put another way, voters 
should have the right to elect political 
prisoners. Remember Bobby Sands. 
He was elected MP for Fermanagh 
and South Tyrone while serving a 14- 
year sentence in Long Kesh for IRA 
activity. After his historic April 9 by- 
election victory Margaret Thatcher’s 
Tory government saw to it that the 
Representation of the Peoples Act 
(1981) barred prisoners serving more 
than a 12-month sentence from being 
nominated as an MP. 

Naturally, with the Sun , Daily 
Mail and Express leading the way, 
Tory Europhobes have lined up to 
condemn the ECHR judgement. 
Inevitably, one such was David 
Davis, the maverick rightwing MP and 
failed Tory leadership contender, who 


resigned his Haltemprice and Howden 
parliamentary seat in 2008 to stand in 
a by-election for “British liberties” and 
against the then Labour government’s 
plans to extend detentions for terror 
suspects. Now he is demanding that 
parliament should reject the ECHR 
decision. For the Blairites, David 
Green, director of Civitas, the Institute 
for the Study of Civil Society, joined 
the rightwing chorus. For him losing 
the right to vote was part and parcel 
of a prison sentence and having 
politicians responding to the concerns 
of criminals was “the last thing a law- 
abiding society needs”. 

Such reactionary attitudes serve 
to dehumanise inmates. One recent 
report 5 indicates that ‘sheeting’ 
(physical assaults) have become 
so prevalent and normalised in the 
privately run HMP Forest Bank, 
Salford that its staff dismiss it as 
horseplay and refuse to take it seriously. 
This is only the latest example of 
why prisons must be overseen, 
and when necessary thoroughly 
investigated, by democratic, working 
class bodies. Many more cases of 
inhuman conditions are unreported 
and apparently officially undetected. 
Prisons fail society when they fail 
those within them • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. www.tdpf.org.uk/MediaNews_ 

F actResearchGuide_prisons.htm. 

2. www.cpgb.org.uk/pdf/draft_pro- 
gramme_20100211 .pdf. 

3. E Hull The disenfranchisement of ex-felons 
Philadelphia 2006. 

4. Human Rights Watch: www.hrw.org/reports98/ 
vote/usvot98o.htm. 

5. See, for example, ‘Prisoners suffer bed linen 
beatings in HMP Forest Bank’: www.bbc.co.uk/ 
news/uk-england-manchester-11714899. 
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